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“Playing in the Streets Thereof” 
By Edith Virginia Bradt 
WONDER, oh, I wonder, what the little children 





play,— sl 
, The little children who have gone unto the Land 
of Day; 
I wonder if they fill the air with shouts of childish 
glee,— 
The mirthful shouts that used to make such melody 
for me. 


I wonder, oh, I wonder, if, when weary of their play, 
They nestle down together in the old familiar way ; 
I wonder if they gather close about the Master’s knee, 
And lean upon his bosom as they used to lean on me. 


Sometimes, dear Lord, I cannot help the ready tears 
that flow, 

And yet why should I wonder? 
to know 

That they are in thy keeping,—-the little ones who play 

About the wondrous golden streets of that fair Land 
of Day. 


*Tis enough for me 


Not with this mortal vision their bright faces I behold, 

And yet I almost see them,—almost hear them as of 
old. 

My heart is strarigely comforted, as to me o’er ahd o’er 

There comes the thought that heaven never seemed 
so near before. 


WasuHIncTon, D. C. 











The Awakening of Christendom 

If there is such a thing as-gradation in Christian 
responsibility, then our responsibility to those who 
have never heard the Gospel would seem to be greater 
than: our responsibility to those who have heard it 


and rejected it. Just here is the plain line of dis- 
tinction between foreign and home missions, The 


purpose of foreign missions is the evangelizing of the 
non-Christian world,—the carrying the good news of 
a Saviour to those not only who have never ‘heard of 
him, but who are living in a land where he is un- 
and who therefore will never hear of him 


known, 








unless we make the news the common property of 
that land. Bécause of this distinctive purpose, the 
foreign missionary enterprise is necessarily of only 
temporary | duration ; the day will come when foreign 
missionsjare no longer needed because every land has 
its own widespread knowledge of Christ, and takes 
care of its-own further evangelizing. Then home 
missions will properly occupy the entire attention of 
the church of Christ everywhere. But that day has 
not yet come; there are one thousand million un- 
evangelized souls in non-Christian lands. This ought 
not to be, after Christ's followers have had nineteen 
centuries to complete his commission. But what re- 
mained shamefully undone for eighteen centuries is 
now being done ; and it will’ be well-nigh completed 
before this generation has passed, if we do our simple, 
practical, plain duty. The Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, now just a year old, promises to be in- 
strumental in bringing this to pass. The story of this 
remarkable ‘‘ combination ’’ of business men to make 
an immediate and gigantic success of the King’s 
Business will be told in an early issue of The Sunday 
School Times 
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Virtue Indifferent to Rewards 


Virtue has its reward, but expectation of reward is 
no part of virtue. Those who try to serve God do not 
stand in line on Saturday nights waiting for their pay 
envelopes. They try to do their duty without looking 
for any return. A man sold a definite amount from 
his transferable railway mileage book to one who was 
going on a journey, and received payment for that 
amount.. The conductor failed to. collect the fare, 
and the traveler returned the book just as he got it. 
The owner tore trom the book’ the proper amount of 


Is the Gospel Too 


UILDING castles in the air is a practise more 
common than useful, They are such lovely 
structures, and so exactly adapted to our wishes, 

that it is hard for us to leave them out of our thought, 
and come down to the realities of life. We put our 
pleasing fancies above the unflinching facts, and we 
think we could make a much better world if we had 
but the chance. 

But this castle-building habit is not only a waste of 
mental force, but a fruitful source of delusions. Our 
edifices of this kind are not only flimsy affairs at best, 
but they would work us much more misery than joy 
if we could®realize them. And the discontent which 
attends the wreck of our fancies is a serious evil. We 
are tempted to think that reality is a poor affair com- 
pared with what we would have achieved if we had 
had but the chance. 
bundle of shortcomings and imperfections, whose 
future is lit up with no light of promise. . As George 
‘Macdonald says, we are tempted to think that ‘‘the 
gray look of life is the true one ;’’ and that any 
prophet's word about the coming of a grander future 
is too good news to be true. So we exalt our fancies 
above God's reality, and suppose that we could have 
done better than he has done and will do. 

Now, the real facts of both spiritual and physical 
life are betver than any imaginings of nian. Nothing 
can be tuo goud ‘to be true, for. the best is that which 
is. Anything which is not, but which we think might 
be, could not possibly be as good as the things which 
are. Men are slow to believe this, and they pay the 
penalty for their unbelief. 

The masters of unbelief, for example, appeal to 
this folly of men. The greatest book ever written on 
that side was Strauss’s ‘‘ Life of Jesus’’ (1835), and 
the pith of it was that the Gospels are incredible be- 
cause they present Jesus as a realized ideal of good- 


We come to look upon it as a ° 


mileage and destroyed it. Did he expect any gain 
from this? One who looks for pay for a right act is 
not righteous, but, as Jesus told the same kind of 
men, he 4as his reward. 


Choosing What to See 


There is always more than enough brightness in 
life to offset the gloom, if we will look for it. And 
there is still enough gloom in life to quench all the 
brightness, if we are determined to have it that way. 
A vigorous young minister writes to a friend: ‘‘The 
fall work is opening up finely, although there is plenty 
to discourage one if you should take the time to think 
about it.’’ Ae does not propose to take the time to 
think about it, therefore he is an undiscouraged and 
enthusiastic leader of his people. The same choice is 


open to us all, 
ya 


Life Judged By Failures 

Life is often best judged by its failures, . What 
we attempt is frequently much more important than 
what we do. The result of the famous Charge of the 
Light Brigade was more glorious than if they had 
captured some strong position in disobedience to the 
commands of the officers whom they had sworn to. 
obey. It is not necessary to go as far as Stevenson 
did when he said that, whatever else we are meant 
for, we are not meant to succeed, But it és necessary 
to recognize that we are meant to be true, success or 
no success. It may be a nobler thing to lead in vain 
a forlorn hope than to plant our colors ‘on the very 
citadel of the enemy. Failure to be faithful is the 
only failure, 


x 


Good to be True ? 


ness and wisdom. Strauss did not doubt the existence 
of such a person as Jesus, nor his excellence of 
character ; but he contended that this excellence had 
set his disciples to day-dreaming, and that they had 
constructed of him a portrait which could not be that 
of any actual man. It was ‘‘too good to be true.’’ 
The book exerted an influence just because many had 
fallen into this notion that man’s mind is capable of 
devising something finer than reality. It lost that in- 
fluence when a closer study of the life and character 
of Jesus brought the Church to feel the wonderfulness 
and the truth of that unique character, and to see that 
nothing could be loftier and yet nothing more real 
than this Lord and Saviour of men, It was seen that 
no human invention could have portrayed such: a 
character, even if it had been trying to depict a per- 
fect man. As even Theodore Parker said, ‘‘ It would 
have required a Jesus to invent Jesus."’ 

Faith in Christ implies a conviction that the real 
and the ideal are united in his person. And with 
this goes the faith. that they will not be forever 
sundered in ours. His perfection infects us with the 
purpose to reproduce it. Lesser degrees of human 
perfection are inimitable. We cannot rival Shake- 
speare, or reproduce Dante, or rise to a place beside 
Gladstone. They seém on a height too lofty for us. 
But He who stands far above them bics us be content 
with nothing less than that perfection of the Father 
which he reveals in his life. And every generation 
since his death has been touched with this holy am- 
bition, and has been reproducing in its own way some 
side of his symmetric goodness and greatness. 

‘‘Thy kingdom come!’ That prayer is a renun- 
ciation of castles in the air. It commits us to finding 
out God’s way of mending the world, and giving up 
our own for his sake. . Our kingdoms, our plans for 
the remaking of the world into something grand and 
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noble, fall into dust and their glory departs, Then 
Jet us remember God's kingdom, and work for that, 
by finding what his plans are for the renewal of the 
earth. We come to the service of that in the simple 
ways of daily duty, in faithfulness to the opportuni- 
ties of usefulness he brings us in the line of duty. 
Our Master found it in the labors of the carpenter- 
shop and the fishing-boat before he sought it in the 
labors of his ministry. If God has any great work for 
us to do, he will not fail to find us in the lines of 
humble service when he wants us for the larger field 
of duty. It is in the humility of that humbler service 
that he trains his workers. Edward Payson says, ‘‘I 
have been reading the lives of a number of per- 
sons of eminent usefulness, and I find that none of 
them was good for much until he had laid aside 
his ambition to become a great and notable person, 
and had left it to God to determine what he was to 
be.”’ 

The gospel is not good example, nor good teaching, 
but good news,—a message of divine grace, and a 
promise of human attainment, that does sometimes 
seem too good to be true. It is the story of the Crea- 
tor of all worlds stooping in love to our world, to re- 
deem it from sin and loss, It is the story of the 
infinite Lord of life entering our human condition 
through its darkest doors, that he might make us 
sharers with him in all verfection. It is the story of 
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a divine yearning after sinful men, which moved the 
Father to give the Son to a life of pain and humilia- 
tion, which moved the Son to lay down his life for his 
enemies, and which moves the Spirit to abide in 
human hearts though grieved by our sins, until he 
can work in’ us the likeness of God. It is the story 
out of which sprang an unquenchable hope of com- 
plete deliverance from the sins which defile, the 
memories which torment, the enmities which divide, 
and the weaknesses which belittle our humanity. It 
is the hope of a life, strong, pure, fearless, pulsating 
with a divine joy, abounding in help and cheer for 
the needy, rich in the harvest of noble toil. It tells 
of human frailty so bound and yoked to divine 
strength that man rises to share the joy of God, —the 
joy of lifting up the fallen, comforting the sad, 
strengthening the weak, supporting the tempted. It 
is the good news of God-made man, that man may 
become godlike. 


‘* The very God! think, Abib! dost thou think ? 
So, the All-Great were the All-Loving too— 
So through the thunder comes a human voice, 
Saying, ‘O heart I made, a heart beats here ! 
Face, my hands fashioned, see it in myself. 
Thou hast no rower, nor may’st conceive of mine, 
But love / gave thee, with myself to love, 
And thou mus¢ love me, who have died for thee.’ 
The madman ‘Lazarus) saith he said so. It is strange.’? 





That Lie of. Rahab’s 


When God commends a person, it is important 
to make sure what it is in that person that he com- 
mends. For there is likely to be plenty that is not 
commendable even in those who win God's approval. 
This. way of looking at it may help to solve an old 
puzzle now propounded anew by a Pennsylvania 
reader : 

I know God does not want any one to tell a lie to help even 
his people, and yet it looks to me as if Rahab had told a de- 
liberate lie in Joshua 2: 4, 5. 

Yes, Rahab lied. She lied repeatedly, elaborately, 
and artistically, piling lie pon lie in careful attention 
to the plausibility of the facts that she rapidly manu- 
factured while her callers waited. And there is not a 
syllable of approval of her lies, in the Old Testament 
or in the New ; only the condemnation of dead silence 
regarding them. Rahab was saved, as many a liar 
before and since her day has been saved, by the for- 
giving love of the Father of Truth, who is the eternal 
foe of all lies. She was not saved because of her lie, 
nor because of any merit that was in her ; and in that 
respect her salvation was on the same terms as the 
salvation of all other sinners. She was saved because 
of her expréSsed confidence, or faith, in the God of 
Israel ; in her own blundering, sinning way she gave 
expression to that faith in an act that saved Israel's 
spies while it endangered her own life. God honored 
the woman's spirit, and forgave her sins. He will do 
the same for us; but he expects us to have higher 
standards in truth-telling than did a Canaanitish 
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Spirituality in the Machine Shop 
The religion that has nothing to do with the 
secular is not likely to amount to much as religion. 
Certain it is that each of these two commonly-sup- 
posed opposites is the better for interchange with the 
other. In two recent issues of The Sunday School 
Times the Editor used certain quotations from a 
commercial booklet of ‘‘ Don'ts for Machinists and 
Draftsmen’’ as the basis of editorial notes’ on the 
Times’ front page. Rarely has any front-page para- 
graph called out more interested inquiry and comment 
from readers of the Times. They wanted more of the 
samples given,—they wanted to know where to get 
the booklet. It seemed only fajr to let the publishers 
of the suggestive booklet know how it was getting hold 
of another constituency than its own technical trade 
readers ; now, in answer to a letter from the Editor 
comes the following pleasant word from the Business 
Manager of **Machinery’’ (published by The In- 
dustrial Press, 49-55 Lafayette St., New York City) : 
We greatly appreciate your letter about our little booklet of 
‘** Don'ts for Machinists and Draftsmen'’ ; and we are sure it 
will interest you to know that although we thought the 
first edition, consisting of ten thousand copies, would about 
exhaust the demand Tes the ‘‘ Don'ts," we are now going to 
poms with the sixth edition, making a total of more than two 
undred thousand copies printed. These figures are perhaps 





of no great significance in the great field you cover, but they 
are tremendous for the machine industry. 

It was very kind of you to write us ; and it is encouraging to 
have the sanction of high authority for the fortifying belief that 
in making a technical journal we are not altogether worldly. 
but may, in the proper performance of our material duties, 
hope to reach even to the realm of spiritual character. 

The Business Manager of ‘* Machinery’ has struck 
the nail squarely on the head. when he gives his 
opinion of the way to reach into the realm of spiritual 
character. There is no other way under the sun than 
that simple ‘‘ proper performance of our material 
duties.’’ But those who have tried, know that no man 
can do a man's work for one day decently in his own 
strength ; he must lay hold on a strength better than 
his own for successful material duty-doing. Charles 
Stelzle, member of the International Association of 
Machinists and also Superintendent of the Presbyterian 
Department of Church and Labor, is helping hard- 
headed business men—employers and employeés— 
up and down the land to realize this as never before. 
Jesus Christ not only is a workingman’s Christ; he 
can be Saviour to none else. ‘‘ Ye are my friends if ye 
do the things which I command you.’’ 


x 
Stenography and Practical Christianity 


Few questions are more -puzzling, Or more con- 
stantly arising, than the question of one’s personal 
attitude toward the wrong-doing of those with whom 
one is associated as a co-worker. A phase of the 
problem which must have perplexed many, in simi- 
lar positions, is now brought up by a conscientious 
Christian woman who is supporting her family by 
stenography. She writes : 

How far is a stenographer responsible for the matter she 
writes on her machine? If the matter dictated is false, and 
she knows it to be so, should she refuse to write it or resign 


her position? ‘This question is asked by an earnest seeker 
after the right, who.is compelled to earn her living as well as 


+ that of others, and this question constantly presents itself If 


she finds fault with the dictator, she will naturally lose her 
position, and may not get another where the conditions would 
be improved. 

The purpose and policy of the business as a whole, 
rather than incidental and perhaps exceptional details 
of the business, ought to be the chief concern of one 
who is employed in a business in which she is faced 
with a question of this sort. If the purpose of this 
inquirer’'s empioyer, for example, is to conduct a 
mail-order business which shal! obtain money under 
false pretenses and she knows it, it wi!l be hard to 
justify her remajning with that business another 
twenty-four hours, — whether she has to transcribe 
false statements in her typewriting or not. Or if the 
particular individual whose’ letters she must write is 
habitually and wilfully misrepresenting facts in his 
correspondence, then there is an alliance with inten- 
tional wrong-doing which would be intolerable to any 
one of Christian character, and which could only 
work harm to all concerned. But if, on the other 
hand, an employee knows that the purpose and gen- 
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eral conduct of the business is clean -and honorable, 
and believes in the character and motives of those 
with whom she works, then it is no more possible or 
necessary for her to make herself morally responsible 
for the truth of every statement in the letters that she 
typewrites than it would be for a United States letter- 
carrier to hold himself responsible for the truth of the 
Statements in the mail that he delivers. There is a 
principle here which is a clear one. Until men gen- 
erally become sinless, we must necessarily associate 
and co-operate with persons, some of whose acts we may 
by no means approve. Our association-and co-work 
with them does not make us responsible for their 
wrong-doing. But we have the privilege and duty of 
choosing as co-workers, to a large extent, those whose 
general purpose and cenduct we believe to be worthy 
rathér than unworthy. 
x 


Does God Intend Business Success ? 

It is an old notion, deeply ingrained in the minds 
of Christian people generally, that Christianity and 
temporal success cannot be expected to go together. 
We seem to think that God asks us to choose between 
Christ and prosperity ; that piety and poverty, and 
wealth and the Devil, are the alternative combina- 
tions that necessarily stand over against each other. 
Is itso? Is there any sanction whatever for this in 
the Bible? Or is this mistaken idea rather a prompt- 
ing of the Devil, intended to confuse the minds of 
men and make them less efficient in the service of 
God and of their fellows? A London reader writes : 

In the issue of September 28, 1907, of your admirable paper 
there was a note upon the life of Sir George Williams. You 
State at the end of the paragraph: ‘‘ Therefore he was suc- 
cessful in religion and business alike, as God means every man 
to be."' I should be very glad if you would explain the above 
sentence, It appears to me that God does not always permit 
business success to his children ; they have constant losses and 
a hard fight. If God withholds his blessing, I do not com- 
plain ; I will still trust him by his grace. 

Perhaps I am unusually obtuse, but I cannot accept your 
meaning as I read it. 

God’s plan for his children is that they shall suc- 
ceed in every enterprise fo which he calls them. 
This is as true of life in this world as of life beyond. 
It is evident in the record of God’s will throughout 
the pages of the Old Testament and of the New. He 
proved it to Noah, to Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, 
and throughout the national life of the children of 
Israel. Jesus settled it conclusively for his disciples 
when they raised this very question. Peter asked 
our Lord what those were to have who had left all 
and followed Him. ‘Jesus said, Verily I say unto 
you, there is no man that hath left house, or brethren, 
or sisters, or mother, or father, or children, or lands, 
for my sake, and for the Gospel’s sake, but e shall 
vecetve a hundredfold now in this time, houses, and 
brethren, and sisters, and mothers, and children, and 
lands, with persecutions, and in the world to come 
eternal life.’ There is no mistaking the meaning of 
those words. Present prosperity for this world, with 
a reasonable amount of persecution to keep us in 
healthy spirit, and eternal life, is the promise to 
those who have abandoned every purpose save the 
purpose to do Christ's will. Those who are willing 
to give up everything in this world for him can be 
trusted with the stewardship of success and posses- 
sions. Business failure often comes to those who are 
trying to serve Christ, but who are not in the particu- 
lar work that he would have them in. But failure 
and implicit obedience to God’s call cannot go to- 


gether. 
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From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father: we implore thee to grant us more 

of the grace and the gladness of a grateful heart... . 

So many of thy bounties pass unnoted. We are so 

prone just to absorb thy gifts, without a word, or a thought. 
‘They descend upon usso gently, in such swift succession, and 
with such aptness to our needs, as not to force our attention. 
To our selfish hearts it seems so natural that we shoula have 
these things. How gracious the ministry of thy Providence 
. «. and of thy Spirit! Thy hand hides itself behind its lavish 
supplies. Thou dost not thrust thyself upon our notice. . . . 
When we have peared for blessiags, and they have come, ard 
we have bern helped,—vwe co often give hack no word. “Ve 
are delivered out of sore temptation, delivered from sin, de- 
livered from trouble,—yet we give no sign. .. . Lord, leave us 
not thus sated with things, in wanton satisfaction, and by our 
own neglect bereft of thyself. Even if it must be by denial of 
longed-for sweets, sting our hearts into warmer recognition of 
thyself. ... Grant us the joy of the constant upward look 
which meets thy gaze, mentions thy favors, and so feasts in 
holy fellowship with thee. ‘Teach us how to put more in our 


prayers than complaints and requests. Quicken us, not only 
to desire, but also to record our satisfactions, in our speech 
with thee ; and diffuse a holy content throughout our frame 
as each moment anew we experience thy power to bless,—and 
still find thyself better than all thy gifts. ... 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 8 (Ruth £° 14-22) 


The Sunday-in-the-Home Problem 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


By Mothers Who Have Solved 


A Mine of Suggestions 
(To this article was awarded the prize of $25 in gold) 


AKE the day attractive to the children by allow- 
ing special treats and arranging pastimes that you 
plan for and keep especially for Sunday. Teach 

them that God loves them and wants them to be 
happy ; then they will love him, reverence his day, 
and keep sacred his words. If Sunday is made 
attractive, they will look forward to it eagerly during 
the week ; it will have a different atmosphere from 
that of other days. Always have plenty of good 
literature for them to read, 


I. Plan During the Week 


1. Make a letter-box from an old cardboard box, 
keep it in a special place all week, and open only at 
a certain time every Sunday. Let the children and 
parents write and answer letters to each other, and 
drop in the box during the week. One always gets 
close to the children’s hearts through their letters. 

2. Have a special surprise every Sunday afternoon 
or at dinner-time, —as nuts, fruits, raisins, or candy. 

3. Obtain Perry Pictures. Give them. one each 
Sunday. They cost one cent each. There is a set 
on the life of Christ. 

4. Give a pomegranate to divide and eat, while 
you talk about the tree. Speak of the wood-carvings 
of Solomon's Temple, and ornamentation of the high 
priest's robe (Exod. 28 : 33; 39:24). There were 
blue, purple, and scarlet pomegranates, alternating 
with bells of gold, 

5. Interesting Bible games of questions can be 
bought, similar to the game of Authors. 


II. Training the Memory 

1. Make a rough drawing of a bee hive on a black- 
board, or on large paper pinned to wall. Have 
children repeat verses beginning with letter B ; for 
each verse repeated allow them to draw a bee near 
the hive. Tell each to strive to make the most and 
best bees. A few B’s: Ephesians 4: 32; Romans 

2:16; Matthew 5 : 48; James 1 : 22; Psalms 31: 
24; Mark 5 : 36; Revelation2:10. © 

2. Have one child repeat averse ; then let another 
repeat a verse beginning with the last letter of the 
first verse that was said ; then see who can first think 
of a verse beginning with the last letter of the second 
verse, and so on. 

3. Make a paper chain of pretty colors, children 
writing a verse from memory on each link before the 
chain is put together. For each new verse learned 
add another link. Hang up the chain, and if long 
enough, stretch across the room. The children will 
be proud of their chain, eager to add new links each 
Sunday. 

4. Use the same idea, substituting pretty stars. 
Hang on a thread stretched full len; th of rooin. 

5. Books of the Bible. Have the children stand in 
a row to repeat these in order, each child giving the 
name of one book in ordér. When one makes a 
mistake, let him drop out of the game. 

6. Neatly cut out pictures of books from advertise- 
ments in magazines and religious papers, mount these 
on cardboard or heavy paper, and print the names of 
the books of the Bible on them, one name on each ; 
let the children help. Mix them up and divide; 
then let the children arrange them in rows:on table 
or floor in their proper order. When all have done 
their best, open a Bible and correct mistakes. Use 
this game often. 

7. Each Sunday learn verses beginning with a cer- 
tain letter of some word,—as ‘‘ Sunday,”’ taking six 
weeks to learn verses beginning with S, U, N, D, A, 
and Y. 


III. Entertaining the Children 

1. Play the piano for them to sing, letting them 
choose the hymns. 

2. Each Sunday dress up one child to represent 
some Bible character, having him tell the story of the 
person he represents without telling name ; then let 
the others guess who is represented, (Use shawls, 
sheets, scarfs, etc.) 

3. Read to them, and tell Bible stories different 
from the Sunday-school lesson. 

4. On the first Sunday of each month, talk about 
the new month just opened,—of its special days, of 


~ In response to the offer of The Sunday School Times 
of a prize of twenty-five dollars in gold for the best 
article describing actual and successfully tested 
methods of making Sunday a joyous day rather than 
a bugbear for children in the home, parents in no less 
than thirty-seven states and territories of the United 
States, seven provinces of Canada, Mexico, Eng- 
land, Italy, the Dutch East Indies, and Palestine, 
sent contributions to the solution of the problem. 
Two hundred and sixty-eight manuscripts were re- 
ceived. Two of the articles accepted are printed 
on this page ; others will appear in later issues. 
As already announced, the cream of this wealth of 
material has been published by The Sunday School 
Times Company in a volume entitled “ Pleasant Sun- 
day Afternoons for the Children,’’ the price of which 
is 50 cents, net. 





the beauties and blessings in nature, the fruits, the 
flowers, change of weather expected; speak of the 
clouds, different phases of moon, etc. At Thanks- 
giving time, let them make a list of God's blessings, 

5. When possible, go with them to gather a few 
wild-flowers for the dinner-table. 

6. A question box: Have each write a question on 
a sheet of paper about some person or place in 
the Bible ; fold up and collect ; mix and distribute 
again. Let each in turn open his question, read, and 
try to answer. 

7. A Bible zoo for the boys; On a sheet of paper 
let each print in vertical columns the letters of the 
alphabet, and opposite write in alphabetical order 
animals mentioned in the Bible. Perhaps some 
would like to draw the animals, Think of and talk 
about only a few each Sunday. Perhaps the ass will 
be mentioned first; talk about Balaam and his sin, 
and of Christ's triumphal entry into Jerusalem. 
Under B might come the Badger, skin used to cover 
the tabernacle (Exod. 26:14). Then follow with 
Camel, beast of burden, John’s clothing made from 
camel's hair (Job 1: 3); Dog (Psa. §9:6; Matt. 7: 
6; Mark 7: 28); Elephant, ivory on Solomon's 
throne, and soon. Look up other animals in,notes 
and helps of the Bible. Some Bibles give a list. 

8. Insects and birds of the Bible: Alphabetical 
ii8t as above. Examples: Ant, surpasses most in- 
sects in instinct and in industry (Prov. 6 :6-8; 30: 25). 
Bee (Matt. 3:4; Psa. 105 : 34; 1 Sam. 14 : 25). 
Cochineal, dried to make crimson dye for candies and 
cakes (Isa. I : 18). 

g. Trees, plants, and flowers of the Bible. 

10. Precious stones of the Bible : Some Bibles give 
lists of all these subjects. 

IV. Geography and Bible Names 

1. Cut a map of Palestine into irregular pieces, and 
let the children put it togeth.er again. 

2. Make a large outline map of Palestine on a 
blackboard or large piece of paper ; let the children 
take turns in trying to locate different places properly. 

3. Have a heap of letters in the middle of the 
table. Children can help to cut out these letters 
from advertisements in magazines. Tell each child 


to pick out enough letters to make one word,—some — 


biblical character or city. Let each then disarrange 
his letters, while all exchange and try to make the 
proper word. Save the letters to be used many 
times. 

4. Scrap-books : Pictures of Bible scenes cut out of 
old quarterlies, Sunday-school papers, etc. 
V. Missionary Hints 

1. Tell an interesting missionary story. All mis- 
sionary boards will furnish material. ‘‘The Mission 
Dayspring’’ is a splendid children’s monthly, 20 
cents a year. . Published by the American Board, 
Congregational House, Boston. After the story, let 
each make little flags out of paper of the country 
about which you have been talking. Take up only 
one country ata time. Save all the flags to make a 
collection. (See flags of all nations in any dictionary.) 

2.- Missionary scrap-books : ‘Collect pictures of chil- 
dren of other lands, homes of missionaries, churches 
and heathen temples, idols, etc. 


VI. For Busy Fingers 


1. Color pictures found'in quarterlies. 
2. Draw shepherd’s crooks’ on ‘pretty’ paper, cut 
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them out, and write on them verses about the great 
Shepherd. 

3. Cut out swérds and other war implements of 
the Bible. Find and read verses where they are 
mentioned. 

4. Make small scrolls to represent those used in Old 
Testament days. 

5. Draw Bible verses in large letvers, and color to 
make mottoes to hang up in their room, 

6. A temperance experiment : Give a little white 
of egg in a saucer to each one, add alcohol to the egg, 
a little at a time, and stir. Notice the clear white 
of the egg, or albumen, change to the thick white 
substance. The blood of our bodies is composed 
chiefly of albumen. 

7. Let the children make little bookmarks for their 
Bibles (for example, an anchor or a cross), cut out of 
pretty paper with a verse written upon it. 

8. Make little banks out of cardboard’to save pen- 
nies for missions. Print Romans 10: 15 on them. 

g. Examine flowers with a magnifying-glass. Help 
the children realize how wonderful are the works of 
God, 

10. Let the children prepare prescriptions for vari- 
ous ailments. These should be written on paper 
two inches square, rolled up, and wrapped in bits of 
pretty tissue-paper, to be put away and used when 
needed during the week. Examples: ‘‘ Cure for 
quarreling,’' kind words are a sure cure’; give liberal 
doses, or, return a kind deed for an unlind act. 
‘* How to keep sweet,’’ keep in touch with Jesus, or, 
remember the Golden Rule. Some other subjects 
might be: Cure for mischievous fingers, teasing, 
anger, sharp tongue, etc. Write prescriptions for 
how to keep cheerful, how to make others happy, how 
to keep a pure heart, how to keep a clean mind, etc. 
A few helpful powders and potions: Psalms 50: 15 ; 
126:5; 126:6; 2 Chron. 16:9. 

Many of the above plans are given only in outline, ~ 
and can be elaborated upon to a great extent.— 
Ethelwynne Morris, San Francisco, California. 


‘<i : 
Seven Plans from England 


HEN the children were very litthe—about four 
and five—I told them Bible stories for a little 
time, and then we made a big brown paper 

boat (folding up a large sheet in the usual way), and 
called it Noah’s Ark. Then each Sunday they inade 
one or two paper animals to go into it. I helped 
them in the fashioning of a likeness to some creatures, 
and copied some out of a book of animals. After 
drawing and painting them, we cut them out double, 
and by pasting the upper parts together and leaving 
the legs separate, we could make them stand. 

2. Most children are imaginative and like to person 
ate ineroes. My little b »y once told a gentleman that he 
had been ‘‘ Paul’’ fora week. So tried letting them 
act some Old Téstament story or character, and I had 
to guess who or what it was. Sometimes they dressed 
up far it. This was when they were too young to read 
or keep their attention long on one subject. 

3. As they became older, they cut out pictures for 
scrap-books. The scrap-books cost nothing, for we 
took old magazines, or pictorial papers, and covered up 
all the printed matter with pictures, leaving only the 
illustrations visible. After pasting them in they 
painted them, while I read to them. When they had 
finished these scrap-books, they gave them away to 
children in the Infirmary, so it made the work more 
interesting. They were mostly Bible scenes and 
pictures at first, but now they do any kind, consider- 
ing the object it is meant for sanctifies the deed. 

4. For the reading at the,time, I first read a little 
of the Bible, and* then of some other book. They 
were very fond of Pilgrim’s Progress. After I had 
finished each day’s portion, I made them draw some- 
thing I had read about in that book, and then we 
compared them all. So I have now a number of very 
funny illustrations of Christian, Faithful, Apollyon, etc. 

5. They were also very fond of a game we played. 
One gave the initial of some Bible person they thought 
of. For instance, if he thought of ‘«* Adam,’’ he would 
say, ‘‘ There is a man in the Old Testament beginning 
with ‘*A.’"" The one who first guessed it, would then 
give them another to guess and so on. This we often 
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played when Grandmama and. Grandpapa came. in. 
and we were waiting for tea. All joined in it and 
never seemed to get tired of it. , 

6. Each child took a pencil and paper. Then an 
initial was given out—B for instance—and for five 
minutes each wrote as many Bible names as he could 
that begun with that initial. The one who got the 
most won, 

7. Now that the children are older we always begin 
with a Bible desson for a short time. We are going 
through the Old Testament chronologically, taking 
the poetical books and prophets as they come in order 
of time (we often abridge them). After that I read to 
them some missionary life, like Paton’s or Living- 
stone's, or books like ‘‘ The Bible in Spain’’ or «* How 
Dante climbed the Mountain,’’* ‘‘The Schénberg- 
Cotta family,'’ ‘‘Thomas Ellwood,’’ etc. While I 
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read they paint and make scrap-books - for. poor 
children,- ard draw ‘texts and illuminate them, «or 
illuminate ‘some ready-drawn. -Many interruptions 
occur while we consult about colors and arrangement ; 
these all help to make a variation. They have been 
painting Indian texts for the Zenanas lately. These 
have gone to India, They have begun some Welsh 
texts for some poor people they saw in Wales last sum- 
mer. The Welsh clergyman wrote some-out-for them 
They often do special texts fo. different poor invalids 
they hear of, and so it gives them a living interest in 
their work. When they were very little and went to 
Germany for the summer, they copied some German 
texts out of the Bible and colored them and gave them 
to their favorite servants in the hotel. They received 
them very graciously, as they knew the work was done 
by the children.— V. Griffin, London, N. W. England. 
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Ruth’s Message to the Women of To-day 
By Margaret E. Sangster | 





HE beautiful story of Ruth is one of the 

masterpieces of the world’s best litera- 

‘ture. It shines with the radiance of a 

star of the first magnitude in the Old Tes- 

tament galaxy. It furnishes an apt illus- 

tration of the truth that, while generations 

pass like the shadow on the dial, this earth of ours 

abides, and will continue to abide until the Judgment 

Day. For it wasin Bethlehem, the house of bread, that 

the opening scenes of the little drama were enacted, 

and Bethlehem was later the place where Mary’s Child 

was born, the place of the manger to which the Wise- 

men and the shepherds came, the place over which the 

Stir shone. Bethlehem is the shrine of our hearts in 

this year of our Lord. Yes, the generations have 

come and gone, but the Bethlehem from which Na- 

omi went out full and to which she returned empty is 

a magnet that draws to it our reverent thoughts, and 
that is the center of our Christmas songs. 

In the ‘days when the Judges ruled, before the 
people of Israel had desired a king, famine laid its 
gaunt hand upon Bethlehem, children cried for food, 
and hunger and thirst were in the homes of the land. 
A man named Elimelech went from the stricken 
country-side with his family to sojourn in the green 
land of Moab where there was plenty. His wife's 
name was Naomi, a word that means ‘‘my pleasant 
one,’’ and from what we learn of her later, it is easy 
to infer that she deserved her name. Soon after they 
reached Moab, Elimelech died, and Naomi was left 
with her two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, who soon 
married, and as the Oriental custom was and still is, 
they brought their young wives to live with their 
mother, Orpah and Ruth must have been happy and 
contented ig Naomi’s home, and doubtless they 
loved the husbands they had married. Buttheir happi- 
ness was of short duration. Both Mahlon and Chilion 
died and were buried beside Elimelech. 

Then Naomi's heart turned longingly to her native 
lend, to Bethlehem where she had been a happy maiden 
aid an honoree. wife, where she had received the coro- 
nation of motherhood, and where her old friends 
would gladly receive her again. She was homesick 
for Bethlehem. There was nothing now to detain her 
in Moab. But she did not feel that she had a right 
to require of young women in the first flush of their 
opening life the sacrifice that they must make should 
they go with her to an alien land. She would not 
ask them to share the hardships of her journey, to 
face her poverty, to go as strangers to her people. 
Very lovingly she besought them to return to their own 
homes. Life. was still theirs to use as they would. 

It is a proof of her amiable nature, a token that 
she had not been a tyrannical mother-in-law, but in- 
stead the sweetest of mothers, that both Orpah and 
Ruth insisted on going with her to Bethlehem. They 
started and went with her on the initial stage of her 
journey, and we may easily make the picture of it in 
ourown minds, Here was Naomi bowed and broken, 
widowed and childless, and no longer young. She 
had gone out full ; she was going back empty. 

When the people at home should see her they 
would exclaim in wonder, ‘Is this Naomi ?’’ and she 
would answer, ‘‘Call me not Naomi, call me Mara - 
for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me."’ 
She begged them over and over to leave her, saying 
«* Turn again, my daughters,’’ and gave them excellent 
reasons why they should heed herwords. AtlastOrpah 
kissed Naomi, taking a tender farewell of the past, 
and went back to her own people and her own gods. 


-was of another fiber. 


Orpah did not know it, but this turning-point in her 
life sent her to regions of dim superstition and to a 
realm of forgetfulness. 

With Orpah’s tears on her cheek and Orpah’s kiss 
on her lips, Naomi may have turned to Ruth expect- 
ing that she too would go with her sister. But Ruth 
She stands forever on the hal- 
lowed page as the type of all that is finest and strong- 
est in womanhood, all that is most loyal and devoted, 
all that is purest and most spiritual. She had nothing 
of earthly advantage to hope for, nothing of comfort and 
of luxury, so far as circumstances were concerned, in 
casting in her lot with Naomi, Nevertheless, she 
clave passionately to the woman who had been to 
her a mother, and the declaration of her fealty thrills 
our hearts to-day as it must have thrilled Naomi’s 
when the young arms were thrown. around her and 
the steadfast face met hers in fixed resolution. No 
epitome of love is fuller and finer than the declaration 
of Ruth as for all time it~is written in this story of a 
woman’ s splendid fidelity. ‘It leaves nothing unsaid. 


It reaches a height and depth of fervor that only the’ 


great poets have understood, and that none have sur- 
passed, ‘‘ Entreat menot to leave thee... for whither 
thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge : thy people shal be my people, and’ thy God 
my God ; where thou ‘diest, will I die, and there will 
I be buried : Jehovah do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me.’’ What is Ruth’s 
message to the young women and the older ones, too, 
of our time? What says this maiden of Moab to the 
maidens of America? When she turned her steps 
deliberately toward Bethlehem she made an unalter- 
able choice. Behind her lay all that she knew of 
this world’s good. She surrendered it without hési- 
tation for whatever might be before her, resigning 
the faith in which she had been brought up, and the 
people in her early home, for Naomi's people and 
Naomi’ s God. 

Araong us there are young girls atthis time who 
mig] t well make Ruth’s choice : nd yield worldly ad- 
vantage, worldly ambition, worldly ease, for the serv- 
ice of Christ. That service may call them to a for- 
eign shore or to work at ho:..c, but if they accept 
Christ as their Master, they must yield everything of 
the past and give themselves fully and willingly as 
Ruth did, to the new life. If they do this they shall 


‘find as Ruth did, that they have gained the best that 


Heaven can bestow. 

Another lesson for the moderp woman is the lesson 
of deference to age. Young people are not invariably 
so considerate and so tender, so patient and sympa- 
thetic as they should be with those who have borne 
heavy burdens, shed bitter tears, and lost the light- 
heartedness and spring of early days. Youth does 
not always feel that it has leisure to minister to the 
old and sorrowful. Ruth's sweet example is one for 
continual imitation. 

Then there is a message of faithfulness to the bond. 
This can hardly be too much emphasized since in to- 
day's very atmosphere there is a tendency to regard 
pledges lightly, and to let slight causes interfere with 
holding staunchly to sacred obligations. Ruth’s at- 
titude is an everlasting protest against easy divorce. 
True, her husband was dead, but in the land and 
time where she lived it was the custom of the widow 
to remain faithful to the household of her husband, 
even though he lay in his grave. Should she marry 
again Oriental usage required that she should marry 
one of his kindred, and the children of such a union 


-+his people. 
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-were tobe accounted-as-belonging-to the one who-had . 


gone, that his name might not perish from among‘ 
It was Ruth's knowledge'of this, derived - 


from many a long, confidential talk with Naomi, that 
made her so obedient to Naomi in the new land, 
and so willing to marry Boaz of Bethlehem. By her 
marriage with Boaz she became an ancestress of our 
Lord himself, and is linked in our minds as blessed 


-amdng women with the Mary who; centuries-after in 


Bethlehem, cradied in her arms the infant Christ. 
om 
A Pioneer in Sunday-School Work 


The Life-Work of George A. Peltz, D. D. 
By Russell H. Conwell, D.D. 


EORGE A. PELTZ, so long the associate pastor 
of the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, had an 
unselfish disposition of the strongest type. 

Usually in human life the disposition to insist on 
having all the praise life deserves is the last to give 
way in the soul’s progress in grace. But with him it 
was a fundamental disposition to do much and claim 
nothing. Wherever his apostolic face appeared, his 
near friends: recognized a second John the Baptist. 
For Dr. Peltz was glad to be a pioneer, and naturally, 
gladly, acted out the declaration, ‘‘ He must increase, 
but I must decrease.’’ Modest, sincere, and active, 
his was a well-invested life. The benediction of his 
companionship remains as a brooding spirit upon the 
lives of the multitude who loved him. He was one 
of whom it is possible to say no better things after his 
departure than during his earthly life. 

Born in May, 1832, of Philadelphia parents, brought 
up in the oldest section of the city by a widowed 
mother, he was not distinguished by any special 
genius or action until his conversion in 1851. Like 
millions of other boys who crowd the city’s thorough- 
fares, he was merely a somnambulist till Christ 
awoke him. 

But at his second birth there was a decided, all- 
pervading change of heart, which came only after a 
struggle under conviction, and brought an entire revo- 
lution in his fundamental ambitions and a soul-illumi- 


nating joy. Happy the man who.-has had such .an 
experience, It, made .all his talents available.» It 
transfigured the somewhat awkward boy. It inspired 


the oratory inherited from his German father, and 
made emphatic the Scotch fidelity and carefulness in- 
herited from his mother. - There was a delicate strain 
of mother-spirit in his strong, manly nature. 

At eighteen he joined the Southwark Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia, the Rev: John A. McKean, pastor 
(now Calvary Church). He began forthwith to study 
hard and use all his time for mental and spiritual im- 
provement. In 1853 he entered the college at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., which is now the Bucknell University. 
While in college he was wise and economical in the 
investment of his time and talents, and at graduation, 
when he stood at the head of his class, he could look 
back upon missions established. and many weak 
churches strengthened during his student days. 

Modest and devoted to Christ, he then took the 
weak mission in New York on Thirtv-fourth Street, 
which became the P.lgrim Baptist Church, and there 
set the current o. his helpful life toward the flood 
years in Christian e~hicevement. He was called to 
the strong Tabernacie Church in Philadelphia in 
1865, and for six years led the people there. 

He developed special ability in Sunday - school 
management and in the instruction of the young, and 
was one of the most influential organizers of the inter- 
denominational Sunday-school work of Pennsylvania, 
He then became a national leader in the same im- 
portant field. For some years he was a regular con- 
tributor to the columns of The Sunday School Times, 
which was the most powerful factor used by God's 
providence to inspire and direct the growing Sunday- 
school enterprises of the world, and was Associate 
Editor of the Times from 1876 to 1879. For two years 
he gave himself with most unselfish devotion to the 
advocacy of the Sunday-school cause. He was Chair- 
man of the National Sunday School Convention held 
in St. Louis in 1869, and was again honored by being 
elected to that office in Baltimore in 1875. He was 
afterward pastor of the South Baptist Church of 
Newark, N. J., for three years pastor at Jamestown, 
N. Y., and for two years pastor of thé Pilgrim Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia. 

In 1890, he was called to be the associate pastor at 
the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, where a great oppor- 
tunity for doing the work he loved preserted itself. 

He did not abandon his literary work for The Sun- 

( Continued on page 606, second column) 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 8 (Ruth r: 14-22) 





LESSON 10. 





Golden Text: 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


ERY few people can give a correct or even an 
V intelligent definition of ‘‘love.” Can you do 
so? Can yourclassdoso? Try this question 

as a starter in your class: ‘‘ What is it to love?” 
And after a few minutes of discussion and attempted 
definition, suggest that the class work out a defini- 
tion for themselves from what is perhaps the one 
perfect love-story of the ages, Heighten the interest 
of their study of Ruth, just here, by telling that in- 
cident of Franklin and the French scoffers (last Illus- 
tration),—it may make the pupils the more eager to 


know the whole book for themselves. -- 


Do not miss this exceptional opportunity to use an 
entire book for one lesson. Read and re-read the 
Book of Ruth at home until you can tell the story (or 
as much of it as you think best) accurately and viy- 
idly in your own words. 
the third step in the plan of teaching. . 

Then take up with the class some general discus- 
sion of the story and its purpose. There are three 
reasons noted by Professor Beecher (fourth para- 

aph) for a apeukis interest in the book; and that it 

ad a special and needed lesson for the Hebrew 

ple as to the possibility of foreign-born folk being 
worthy of welcome is made plain by Dr. Dunning 
(first paragraph) and Professor Sanders (second para- 
graph). The early Christians needed the same les- 
son (Acts 10: 9-16, 34, 35, 45). Present-day Chris- 
tians are not yet alive to the work and power of the 
Holy Spirit in the lives of ‘‘heathen,” as shown in 
such instances as are described in Mr. Pierson’s sec- 
ond paragraph, and in the first paragraph of the II- 
lustration Round-Table. What it means in the East 
to change one’s religion is explained in Mrs. Howie’s 
first paragraph. 

There is enough material given us in the Bible 
narrative to form a pretty clear idea of Ruth asa 
woman, Get the class to name every characteristic 
they can discover. Dr. Dunning’s third paragraph 
helps toa revealing glimpse of this sunshiny, thrifty, 
tireless, loving worker, and Mrs. Sangster’s article, 
on page: 600, is full of suggestion. 

Before coming to the close of the lesson, Mr. Gor- 
don’s ‘‘three roads” (second to fifth paragraphs) 
suggest fruicful teaching material, as does also his 
discussion of the Orpah path, and his warning against 
it (sixth to eighth paragraphs). 

Why did Ruth do as she did, when she stayed un- 
changeably by Naomi? What was her motive? 
Love; nothing else. Then what is it ‘‘to love”? 
Well, in Ruth’s case, she seemed to believe that 
Naomi needed her, and she simply decided to put 
Naomi'’s interests ahead of her own. That was the 
way she showed her love. And that is all that love 
is: to count another dearer than self, to put another’s 
interests always ahead of our own. It costs to do 
this, always. That ‘‘ road of the Loving Heart” in 
Samoa cost something; that homely, practical, every- 
day love that Mr. Howard tells about costs,—costs 
more than merely feeling pleasant and giving a kiss, 
Love is not a feeling; you see it is something much 
more definite, and always within the control of our 
will-power, if we are ready to pay the cost. ‘‘ Happy 
are the men or women who have some one to love 
them like Ruth,” says Mr. Ridgttay. That is true; 
but stz// happier is every ont who loves like Ruth, 
For there is always more joy in loving than in being 
loved. 


‘ Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


It must have been Naomi’s character that won Ruth to 
Naomi’s religion. Are we winning souls to Christ that 
way? (Ridgway, 1; Illustrations, 2.) 

What is the purpose of the whole story, for us? (Gor- 
don, 1.) 

Ruth made a decision and stuck to it. Indecision is a 
standing invitation to the Devil: (Ridgway, 3; Illustra- 
tions, 5). 

Are you getting home work from your pupils? If not, 
perhaps it’s because you don’t try. Mr. Foster had an 
illuminating experience (first paragraph). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 
To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one question 
to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday. 

1. Read 1 Samuel 1, 2, and 3 : 1-20. 
2. What is your idea of the meaning of the statement, 

** the word of the Lord was precious ’’ ? 

3- What was Samuel’s work ? 7 

4. Why did Samuel not know it was God who called 
him ? 

5. What did Eli tell Samuel to do? 

6. What did God tell Samuel ? 

7. Why were Eli’s sons to be punished ? 

8. How did Eli receive the news ? 






Ruth I : 14-22. 


Let your story-telling be. 
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The Lesson Text 


14 And they lifted up their voice, and wept again: and 
Orpah kissed her mother-in-law ; but Ruth clave unto her. 

15 And she said, Behold, thy sister-in-law is gone back unto 
her people, and unto her god : return thou after thy sister-in- 
law. 16 And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, and to 
return from following after thee ; for whither thou goest, I will 





-go; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people shall be 


my people, and thy God my God ; 17 where thou diest, will I 
die, and there will I be buried : Jehovah do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and me. 18 And when 
she saw that she was stedfastly minded to go with her, she left 
off speaking unto her. 

19 So they two went until they came to Beth-lehem. And 
it came to pass, when they were come to Beth-lehem, that all 
the city was moved about them, and ‘he women said, Is this 
Naomi? 20 And she said unto them, Call me not ! Naomi, 
call me ? Mara ; for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with 
me. at I went out full, and Jehovah hath brought me home 
again empty ; why call ye me Naomi, seeing Jehovah hath 
testified against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me? 22 
So Naomi returned, and Ruth the Moabitess, her daughter-in 
law, with her, who returned out of the country of Moab : and 
they came to Beth-lehem in the beginning of barley harvest. 


1 That is, Pleasant. *% That is, Bitter. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 


According to the King James Version : 


V. 14, Orpah kissed her mother in law; v. 15, Behold, thy sister in 
law ... and unto her gods: return thou after thy sister in law; v. 16, 
Intreat me not to leave thee, oy to return ,.. after thee: ... I will 
lodge: ... thy people shal/ de my people, and thy God my God; v. 
17, Where thou diest,...the Lorp... if ought; v. 18, When she 
saw... then she left speaking unto her; v. 19, and they said, /s this 
Naomi? v. 21, I went out full, and the Lorp hath brought me... 
empty : why ¢hen call ye me. ... seeing the Lorp ;. v. 22, her daughter 
in law, ... which returned. ' 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Neury F. Cope 
Love's losses are always £ains. 
Sympathy ts the silken bond of al! society. 
The life that ts poured out is always jifted up. 
True friendship ts always prospered by adversity. 
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By what we do Jor others we show what we think 
of Him. 

Ofien it takes some tide of grief to lift us to 
our best. ; 


Friendship is the expression of heaven in terms 
of earth. 


Love can lift the lowliest life to the highest 
Llory and power. 


We can afford to lose a great dealin order to 
jind a true friend. 


When love speaks in simplest sincerity, our hearts 
recognize the sublimest language known to earth. 


The noblest fraternity on earth is that which 
makes itself known by sympathy’'s grip in sorrow’'s 
hour. 


There is all the difference in the world between 
the.desire to do high things and the determination 
to do the next thing in a high spirit. 





DECEMBER 8. RUTH’S WISE CHOICE 


(Read Ruth 1-4.) Memory verses: 16, 17 ¥ 
Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.—Ruth 1: 16 





Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 
wy yeti tg) oh gegen a (Ruth 4 : 18-22; 1 Chron. 


att. 1: 3-6; Luke 3 : 32) give only the 
names of Boaz and Obed to cover the period 
from Rahab, who was an adult woman when Moses 
died, to Jesse the father of David. I think that some 
enerations are omitted between Rahab’s husband, 
almon, and Boaz; that Obed, son of Boaz and father 
of Jesse, was of about the same age with Samuel 
(1 Sam. 17: 12 and other places); that the ten years 
in Moab (Ruth 1 : 4) were the first ten of ‘the fort 
years of the Philistine oppression of the time of Eli 
(1 Sam. 4: 18; Judg. 13: 1), the years when Israel 
was resisting subjugation, so that the fighting ren- 
dered agriculture precarious in the exposed regions. ' 
Reckoning on this basis, and accépting the data given 
in the Bible, Naomi presumably returned to Bethle- 
hem about B.C. 1173. 

Place.—Bethlehem in Judah, and the road thither 
from the land of Moab. 

Intervening Events.—Many date the exploits of 
Samson in the time of Eli. That, I think, is mis- 
taken. Samson's beginning of deliverance from the 
Philistines (Judg. 13 : 5) was so thorough that the 
let Israel alone for half a century. Samson’s deat 
was followed by the eighteen years of oppression by 
Ammon, and the thirty-one years of Jephthah and 
Ibzan and Elon and Abdon (Judg. 10: 8; 12: 7, 9, 
11, 14), and then came the subjugation in the time 
of Eli. 

Persons.—Two young Moabite widows and their 
Israelitish mother-in-law, who was also a widow, and 
the old neighbors of the mother-in-law. The essen- 
tially human characteristics of’ these persons would 
be a sufficient reason for taking an interest in them, 
were there no other reason. But the writer of the story 
is also interested in Ruth as a foreign woman who be- 
came the great grandmother of King David, and we 
Christians are interested in her as an ancestor of 
Jesus. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 14.—And wept again: They recognized the 
fact that Naomi had presented the case truly, that 
the past was sorrowful, and the future not hopeful. 
—Orpah kissed her mother-in-/aw: In token of fare- 
well. Perhaps we should blame her for lacking the 
religious motive that Ruth had. But apart from 
that, who can find fault with her choice, either as a 
matter of good judgment or of kind feeling ? 

Verse 15.—She said: Naomi said to Ruth.—7hy 
sister-in-law : Words of this stem, in the Hebrew, 
appear in only three passages (here; Deut. 25: 5, 
7,9; Gen. 38:8). Naomi’s using this word shows 
that the two women, in the action they took, had in 
mind the Israelitish law for a man’s marryirg his 
deceased kinsman’s widow. It is unnatural to think 
that they were not well-informed concerning Boaz 
and other members of the family. They knew their 
rights, and were acting intelligently and not aim- 
lessly.—-And unto her god: Or. “gods.” Orpah 
still clung to the religion of the Moabites. 

Verses 16-17.—And thy God my God... Jehovah 
do so tome: Ruth has hecome a worshiper of Jeho- 
vah, and therefore an adherent of the institutions 
which Jehovah has established. She will accept 
whatever good there may be for her in those institu- 
tions, and will run whatever risks they may demand 
from her, And all this does not detract from the 
beautiful devotion to her mother-in-law, which con- 
stitutes the human charm of this wonderful passage. 

Verses 19-22.—A // the city was in commotion about 
them: Naomi and her family had evidently been 
well-known citizens.—/s ¢his Naomi? You can so 
accent this question in reading as to make it imply 
any one of several different things: simply surprise 
at her return, or gladness at seeing her, or that she 
was so changed that they hardly knew her.—Hath 
dealt very bitterly with me : Naomi's words are not 
necessarily rebellious or complaining, but if they 
were, who has a right to judge her harshly ? 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


b 


Do you know anything about the books which are read by 
the girls in the class or in the home? Have you tried to 
guide them in their reading? A teacher or a parent of 
girls will find it helpful to know what Mrs. Margaret E. 
Sangster thinks about the best books for girls. She speaks 
Jrom a long experience in “* What Shall a Young Girl 
Read?” In seven chapters she suggests good reading in 
history, fiction, hymns, poetry, and the Bible, and all the 
books mentioned are grouped in an appendix. The book may 
be had from The Sunday School Times Co. for 50 cents. 


2: 9-13; 
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played when Grandmama and. Grandpapa came -in 


and we were waiting for tea. Cet ones 
never seemed to get tired of it. 

6. Each child took a pencil and paper. Then an 
initial was given out—B for instance—and for five 
minutes each wrote as many Bible names as he could 
that begun with that initial. The one who got the 
most won, 

7. Now that the children. are older we always begin 
with a Bible lesson for a short time. We are going 
through the Old Testament chronologically, taking 
the poetical books and prophets as they come in order 
of time (we often abridge them). After that I read to 
them some missionary life, like Paton’s or Living- 


stone's, or books like ‘‘ The Bible in Spain’’ or ‘* How 
Dante climbed the Mountain,’’* ‘‘The Schénberg- 
Cotta family,’ ‘*‘Thomas Ellwood,’’ etc. While I 
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read they paint and make aR EP ee 
children,-and draw texts and illuminate them, »or 
illuminate ‘some ready-drawn. - Many interruptions 
occur while we consult about colors and arrangement ; 
these all help to make a variation. They have been 
painting Indian texts for the Zenanas lately. These 
have gone to India. They have begun some Welsh 
texts for some poor people they saw in Wales last sum- 
mer. The Welsh clergyman wrote some-out-for them 
They otten do special texts fo. different poor.invalids 
they hear of, and so it gives them a living interest in 
their work. When they were very little and went to 
Germany for the summer, they copied some German 
texts out of the Bible and colored them and gave them 
to their favorite servants in the hotel. They received 
them very graciously, as they knew the work was done 
by the children.— V. Griffin, London, N. W. England. 








Ruth’s Message to the Women of To-day 
By Margaret E. Sangster 7 





HE beautiful story of Ruth is one of the 

masterpieces of the world’s best litera- 

‘ture. It shines with the radiance of a 

star of the first magnitude in the Old Tes- 

tament galaxy. It furnishes an apt illus- 

tration of the truth that, while generations 

pass like the shadow on the dial, this earth of ours 

abides, and will continue to abide until the Judgment 

Day. For it was in Bethlehem, the house of bread, that 

the opening scenes of the little drama were enacted, 

and Bethlehem was later the place where Mary’s Child 

was born, the place of the manger to which the Wise- 

men and the shepherds came, the place over which the 

Stu shone. Bethlehem is the shrine of our hearts in 

this year of our Lord. Yes, the generations have 

come and gone, but the Bethlehem from which Na- 

omi went out full and to which she returned empty is 

a magnet that draws to it our reverent thoughts, and 
that is the center of our Christmas songs. 

In the days when the Judges ruled, before the 
people of Israel had desired a king, famine laid its 
gaunt hand upon Bethlehem, children cried for food, 
and hunger and thirst were in the homes of the land. 
A man named Elimelech went from the stricken 
country-side with his family to sojourn in the green 
land of Moab where there was plenty. His wife's 
name was Naomi, a word that means ‘‘my pleasant 
one,’’ and from what we learn of her later, it is easy 
to infer that she deserved her name. Soon after they 
reached Moab, Elimelech died, and Naomi was left 
with her two sons, Mahlon and Chilion, who soon 
married, and as the Oriental custom was and still is, 
they brought their young wives to live with their 
mothér. Orpah and Ruth must have been happy and 
contented in Naomi’s home, and doubtless they 
loved the husbands they had married. But their happi- 
ness was of short duration. Both Mahlon and Chilion 
died and were buried beside Elimelech. 

Then Naomi's heart turned longingly to her native 
lend, to Bethlehem where she had been a happy maiden 
aivl an honoree. wife, where she had received the coro- 
nation of motherhood, and where her old friends 
would gladly receive her again. She was homesick 
for Bethlehem. There was nothing now to detain her 
in Moab. But she did not feel that she had a right 
to require of young women in the first flush of their 
opening life the sacrifice that they must make should 
they go with her to an alien land. She would not 
ask them to share the hardships of her journey, to 
face her poverty, to go as strangers to her people. 
Very lovingly she besought them to return to their own 
homes. Life was still theirs to use as they would. 

It is a proof of her amiable nature, a token that 
she had not been a tyrannical mother-in-law, but in- 
stead the sweetest of mothers, that both Orpah and 
Ruth insisted on going with her to Bethlehem. They 
started and went with her on the initial stage of her 
journey, and we may easily make the picture of it in 
ourown minds. Here was Naomi bowed and broken, 
widowed and childless, and no longer young. She 
had gone out full ; she was going back empty. 

When the people at homie should see her they 
would exclaim in wonder, ‘‘Is this Naomi?’’ and she 
would answer, ‘‘Call me not Naomi, call me Mara - 
for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me."’ 
She begged them over and over to leave her, saying 
‘* Turn again, my daughters,’’ and gave them excellent 
reasons why they should heed herwords. AtlastOrpah 
kissed Naomi, taking a tender farewell of the past, 
and went back to her own people and her own gods. 


-was of another fiber. 





Orpah did not know‘it, but this turning-point in her 
life sent her to regions of dim superstition and to a 
realm of forgetfulness. 

With Orpah’s tears on her cheek and Orpah’s kiss 
on her lips, Naomi may have turned to Ruth expect- 
ing that she too would go with her sister. But Ruth 
She stands forever on the hal- 
lowed page as the type of all that is finest and strong- 
est in womanhood, all that is most loyal and devoted, 
all that is purest and most spiritual. She had nothing 
of earthly advantage to hope for, nothing of comfort and 
of luxury, so far as circumstances were concerned, in 
casting in her lot with Naomi. Nevertheless, she 
clave passionately to the woman who had been to 
her a mother, and the declaration of her fealty thrills 
our hearts to-day as it must have thrilled Naomi’s 
when the young arms were thrown around her and 
the steadfast face met hers in fixed resolution. No 
epitome of love is fuller and finer than the declaration 
of Ruth as for all time itis wfitten in this story of a 
woman’s splendid fidelity. ‘It leaves nothing unsaid. 


It reaches a height and depth of fervor that only the’ 


great poets have understood, and that none have sur- 
passed, ‘‘ Entreat menot to leave thee... for whither 
thou goest, I will go ; and where thou lodgest, I will 
lodge : thy people shaH be my people, and thy God 
my God ; where thou diest, will I die, and* there will 
I be buried : Jehovah do so to me, and more also, if 
aught but death part thee and me.’’ What is Ruth’s 
message to the young women and the older ones, too, 
of our time? What says this maiden of Moab to the 
maidens of America? When she turned her steps 
deliberately toward Bethlehem she made an unalter- 
able choice. Behind her lay all that she knew of 
this world’s good. She surrendered it without hési- 
tation for whatever might be before her, resigning 
the faith in which she had been brought up, and the 
people in her early home, for Naomi’s people and 
Naomi’ s God. 

Araong us there are young girls atthis time who 
mig] t well make Ruth’s choice : nd yield worldly ad- 
vantage, worldly ambition, worldly ease, for the serv- 
ice of Christ. That service may call them to a for- 
eign shore or to work at hov..c, but if they accept 
Christ as their Master, they must yield everything of 
the past and give themselves fully and willingly as 
Ruth did, to the new life. If they do this they shall 


‘find as Ruth did, that they have gained the best that 


Heaven can bestow. 

Another lesson for the moderp woman is the lesson 
of deference to age. Young people are not invariably 
so considerate and so tender, so patient and sympa- 
thetic as they should be with those who have borne 
heavy burdens, shed bitter tears, and lost the light- 
heartedness and spring of early days. Youth does 
not always feel that ii has leisure to minister to the 
old and sorrowful. Ruth’s sweet example is one for 
continual imitation. 

Then there is a message of faithfulness to the bond. 
This can hardly be too much emphasized since in to- 
day’s very atmosphere there is a tendency to regard 
pledges lightly, and to let slight causes interfere with 
holding staunchly to sacred obligations.. Ruth's at- 
titude is an everlasting protest against easy divorce. 
True, her husband was dead, but in the land and 
time where she lived it was the custom of the widow 
to remain faithful to the household of her husband, 
even though he lay in his grave. Should she marry 
again Oriental usage required that she should marry 
one of his kindred, and the children of such a union 


dis people. 
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-were te-be accounted-as-belonging to the one who-had .— 


gone, that his name might not perish from among: 
It was Ruth’ s knowledge’of this, .derived | 


from many a long, confidential talk with Naomi, that 
made her so obedient to Naomi in the new land, 
and so willing to marry Boaz of Bethlehem. By her 
marriage with Boaz she became an ancestress of our 
Lord himself, and is linked in our minds as blessed 
among women with the Mary~ who; centuries-after in 
Bethiehem, cradled in her arms the infant Christ. 


oe 
A Pioneer in Sunday-School Work 


The Life-Work of George A. Peltz, D. D. 
By Russell H. Conwell, D.D. 


EORGE A. PELTZ, so long the associate pastor 
of the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, had an 
unselfish disposition of the strongest type. 

Usually in human life the disposition to insist on 
having all the praise life deserves is the last to give 
way in the soul’s progress in grace. But with him it 
was a fundamental disposition to do much and claim 
nothing. Wherever his apostolic face appeared, his 
near friends recognized a second John the Baptist. 
For Dr. Peltz was glad to be a pioneer, and naturally, 
gladly, acted out the declaration, ‘‘ He must increase, 
but I must decrease.’’ Modest, sincere, and active, 
his was a well-invested life. The benediction of his 
companionship remains as a brooding spirit upon the 
lives of the multitude who loved him. He was one 
of whom it is possible to say no better things after his 
departure than during his earthly life. 

Born in May, 1832, of Philadelphia parents, brought 
up in the oldest section of the city by a widowed 
mother, he was not distinguished by any special 
genius or action until his conversion in 1851. Like 
millions of other boys who crowd the city’s thorough- 
fares, he was merely a somnambulist till Christ 
awoke him. 

But at his second birth there was a decided, all- 
pervading change of heart, which came only after a 
struggle under conviction, and brought an entire revo- 
lution in his fundamental ambitions and a soul-illumi- 


nating joy. Happy the man who has had such .an 
experience. -It: made all his talents available. .! It 
transfigured the somewhat awkward boy. It inspired 


the oratory inherited from his German father, and 
made emphatic the Scotch fidelity and carefulness in- 
herited from his mother. - There was a delicate strain 
of mother-spirit in his strong, manly nature, 

At eighteen he joined the Southwark Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia, the Rev: John A. McKean, pastor 
(now Calvary Church). He began forthwith to study 
hard and use all his time for mental and spiritual im- 
provement. In 1853 he entered the college at Lewis- 
burg, Pa., which is now the Bucknell University. 
While in college he was wise and economical in the 
investment of his time and talents, and at graduation, 
when he stood at the head of his class, he could look 
back upon missions established. and many weak 
churches strengthened during his student days. 

Modest and devoted to Christ, he then took the 
weak mission in New York on Thirtv-fourth Street, 
which became the P.lgrim Baptist Church, and there 
set the current o. his helpful life toward the flood 
years in Christian athicvement. He was called to 
the strong Tabernacie Church in Philadelphia in 
1865, and for six years led the people there. 

He developed special ability in Sunday - school 
management and in the instruction of the young, and 
was one of the most influential organizers of the inter- 
denominational Sunday-school work of Pennsylvania. 
He then became a national leader in the same im- 
portant field. For some years he was a regular con- 
tributor to the columns of The Sunday School Times, 
which was the most powerful factor used by God’s 
providence to inspire and direct the growing Sunday- 
school enterprises of the world, and was Associate 
Editor of the Times from 1876 to 1879. For two years 
he gave himself with most unselfish devotion to the 
advocacy of the Sunday-school cause. He was Chair- 
man of the National Sunday School Convention held 
in St. Louis in 1869, and was again honored by being 
elected to that office in Baltimore in 1875. He was 
afterward pastor of the South Baptist Church of 
Newark, N. J.. for three years pastor at Jamestown, 
N. ¥., and for two years pastor of the Pilgrim Baptist 
Church of Philadelphia. 

In £890, he was called to be the associate pastor at 
the Baptist Temple, Philadelphia, where a great oppor- 
tunity for doing the work he loved preserted itself. 

He did not abandon his literary work for The Sun- 

( Continued on page 606, second column) 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 8 (Ruth 1 : 14-22) 






LESSON I0. 






Golden Text: 


The Lesson Pilot 
By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


ERY few people can give a correct or even an 
V intelligent definition of “love.” Can you do 
so? Can your class doso? Try this question 
as a starter in your class: ‘‘ What is it to love?” 
And after a few minutes of discussion and attempted 
definition, suggest that the class work out a defini- 
ticn for themselves from what is perhaps the one 
perfect love-story of the ages. Heighten the interest 
of their study of Ruth, just here, by telling that in- 
cident of Franklin and the French scoffers (last Illus- 
tration),—it may make the pupils the more eager to 
know the whole book for themselves. 

Do not miss this exceptional opportunity to use an 
entire book for one lesson, Read and re-read the 
Book of Ruth at home until you can tell the story (or 
as much of it as you think best) accurately and viy- 
idly in your own words. [et your story-telling be. 
the third step in the plan of teaching. 

Then take up with the class some general discus- 
sion of the story and its purpose. There are three 
reasons noted es Professor Beecher (fourth para- 
graph) for a special interest in the book; and that it 
had a special and needed lesson for the Hebrew peo- 
ple as to the possibility of foreign-born folk being 
worthy of welcome is made plain by Dr. Dunning 
(first paragraph) and Professor Sanders (second para- 
graph). The early Christians needed the same les- 
son (Acts 10: 9-16, 34, 35, 45). Present-day Chris- 
tians are not yet alive to the work and power of the 
Holy Spirit in the lives of ‘‘heathen,” as shown in 
such instances as are described in Mr. Pierson’s sec- 
ond paragraph, and in the first paragraph of the I[I- 
lustration Round-Table. What it means in the East 
to change one’s religion is explained in Mrs. Howie’s 
first paragraph. 

There is enough material given us in the Bible 
narrative to form a pretty clear idea of Ruth asa 
woman. Get the class to name every characteristic 
they can discover. Dr. Dunning’s third paragraph 
helps toa revealing glimpse of this sunshiny, thrifty, 
tireless, loving worker, and Mrs. Sangster's article, 
on page-600, is full of suggestion. 

Before coming to the close of the lesson, Mr. Gor- 
don’s ‘‘three roads” (second to fifth paragraphs) 
suggest fruicful teaching material, as does also his 
discussion of the Orpah path, and his warning against 
it (sixth to eighth paragraphs). 

Why did Ruth do as she did, when she stayed un- 
changeably by Naomi? What was her motive ?, 
Love; nothing else. Then what is it ‘‘to love”? 
Well, in Ruth’s case, she seemed to believe that 
Naomi needed her, and she simply decided to put 
Naomi's interests ahead of her own. That was the 
way she showed her love. And that is all that love 
is: to count another dearer than self, to put another's 
interests always ahead of our own. It costs to do 
this, always. That ‘‘ road of the Loving Heart” in 
Samoa cost something; that homely, practical, every- 
day love that Mr. Howard tells about costs,—costs 
more than merely feeling pleasant and giving a kiss, 
Love is not a feeling; you see it is something much 
more definite, and always within the control of our 
will-power, if we are ready to pay the cost. ‘‘ Happy 
are the men or women who have some one to love 
them like Ruth,” says Mr. Ridgttay. That is true; 
but s¢z// happier ts every ont who loves like Ruth. 
ae even is always more joy in loving than in being 

oved, 


. Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 


It must have been Naomi’s character that won Ruth to 
Naomi’s religion. 
way? (Ridgway, 1; Illustrations, 2.) 

What is the purpose of the whole story, for us? (Gor- 
don, 1.) 

Ruth made a decision and stuck to it. Indecision is a 
Standing invitation to the Devil: (Ridgway, 3; Illustra- 
tions, 5). 

Are you getting home work from your pupils? If not, 
perhaps it’s because you don’t try. Mr. Foster had an 
illuminating experience (first paragraph). 


Home Work for the Pupils on Next Week’s Lesson 
To be assigned by the teacher, perhaps giving only one question 
to each pupil, the answers to be brought into class next Sunday. 

1. Read 1 Samuel 1, 2, and 3 : 1-20. 
2. What is your idea of the meaning of the statement, 

** the word of the Lord was precious ”’ ? 

3- What was Samuel’s work ? f 

- 4 tad did Samuel not know it was God who called 
im 
5. What did Eli tell Samuel to do ? 

6. What did God tell Samuel ? 
7. Why were Eli’s sons to be punished ? 
8. How did Eli receive the news ? 


Are we winning souls to Christ that . 
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DECEMBER 8. RUTH’S WISE CHOICE 


Ruth I : 14-22. (Read Ruth 1-4.) Memory verses: 16, 17 
Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God.—Ruth 1 : 16 


The Lesson Text 


14 And they lifted up their voice, and wept again: and 
Orpah kissed her mother-in-law ; but Ruth clave unto her. 

1s And she said, Behold, thy sister-in-law is gone back unto 
her people, and unto her god : return thou after thy sister-in- 
law. 16 And Ruth said, Entreat me not to leave thee, and to 
return from following after thee ; for whither thou goest, I will 
go ; and where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people shall be 
my people, and thy God my God ; 17 where thou diest, will I 
die, and there will I be buried : Jehovah do so to me, and 
more also, if aught but death part thee and me. 18 And when 
she saw that she was stedfastly minded to go with her, she left 
off speaking unto her. 

19 So they two went until they came to Beth-lehem. And 
it came to pass, when they were come to Beth-lehem, that all 
the city was moved about them, and ‘he women said, Is this 
Naomi? 20 And she said unto them, Call me not ! Naomi, 
call me ? Mara ; for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with 
me. a1 I went out full, and Jehovah hath brought me home 
again empty ; why call ye me Naomi, seeing Jehovah hath 
testified against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted me? 22 
So Naomi returned, and Ruth the Moabitess, her daughter-in 
law, with her, who returned out of the country of Moab: and 
they came to Beth-lehem in the beginning of barley harvest. 


& That is, Bitter. 
The American Revision copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 





1 That is, Pleasant. 


According to the King James Version ; 


V. 14, Orpah kissed her mother in law; v. 15, Behold, thy sister in 
law ... and unto her gods: return thou after thy sister in law; v. 16, 
Intreat me not to leave thee, oy to return ... after thee: ... I will 
lodge: ... thy people shai/ de my people, and thy God my God; v. 
17, Where thou diest,...the Lorp.... if ought; v. 18, When she 
saw.:. then she left speaking unto her; v. 19, and they said, /s this 
Naomi? v.21, I went out full, and the Lorp hath brought me... 
empty : why ¢hex call ye me . ... seeing the Lorp ;. v. 22, her daughter 
in law, ... which returned. , 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 
Love's losses are always £ains. 
Sympathy ts the silken bond of all society. 
The life that ts poured out is always fifted up. 











True friendship ts always prospered by adversity. 


By what we do for others we show what we think 
of Him. 

Often it takes some tide of grief to lift us to 
our best. : 


Friendship ts the expression of heaven in terms 
of earth. 


Love can lift the lowliest life to the highest 
Llory and power. 


We can afford to lose a great dealin order to 
jind a true friend. 


When love speaksin simplest sincerity, our hearts 
recognize the sublimest language known to earth. 


The noblest fraternity on earth is that which 
makes itself known by sympathy’s grip in sorrow’'s 
hour. 


There ts all the difference in the world between 
the desire to do high things and the determination 
to do the next thing in a high spirit. 





Difficult Points Explained 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 
pps ee oa (Ruth 4 : 18-22; 1 Chron. 


2: 9-13; Matt. 1 
names of Boaz and Obed to cover the 
from Rahab, who was an adult woman when Moses 
died, to Jesse the father of David. I think that some 
nerations are omitted between Rahab’s husband, 
almon, and Boaz; that Obed, son of Boaz and father 
of Jesse, was of about the same age with Samuel 
(t Sam. 17: 12 and other places); that the ten years 
in Moab (Ruth 1 : 4) were the first ten of ‘the fort 
years of the Philistine oppression of the time of Eli 
(1 Sam. 4: 18; Judg. 13: 1), the years when Israel 
was resisting subjugation, so that the fighting ren- 
dered agriculture precarious in the exposed regions. ' 
Reckoning on this basis, and accépting the data given 
in the Bible, Naomi presumably returned to Bethle- 
hem about B.C, 1173. 

Place.—Bethlehem in Judah, and the road thither 
from the land of Moab. 

Intervening Events.—Many date the exploits of 
Samson in the time of Eli. That, I think, is mis- 
taken. Samson's beginning of deliverance from the 
Philistines (Judg. 13 : 5) was so thorough that the 
let Israel alone for half a century. Samson's death 
was followed by the eighteen years of oppression by 
Ammon, and the thirty-one years of Jephthah and 
Ibzan and Elon and Abdon (Judg. 10: 8; 12: 7, 9, 
11, 14), and then came the subjugation in the time 
of Eli. 

Persons.—Two young Moabite widows and their 
Israelitish mother-in-law, who was also a widow, and 
the old neighbors of the mother-in-law. The essen- 
tially human characteristics of: these persons would 
be a sufficient reason for taking an interest in them, 
were there nootherreason. But the writer of the story 
is also interested in Ruth as a foreign woman who be- 
came the great grandmother of King David, and we 
Christians are interested in her as an ancestor of 
Jesus. 


Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 14.—And wept again: They recognized the 
fact that Naomi had presented the case truly, that 
the. past was sorrowful, and the future not hopeful. 
—Orpah kissed her mother-in-law : In token of fare- 
well. Perhaps we should blame her for lacking the 
religious motive that Ruth had. But apart from 
that, who can find fault with her choice, either as a 
matter of good judgment or of kind feeling ? 

Verse 15.—She said: Naomi said to Ruth.—7hy 
sister-in-law : Words of this stem, in the Hebrew, 
appear in only three passages (here; Deut. 25: 5, 
7,9; Gen. 38: 8). Naomi’s using this word shows 
that the two women, in the action they took, had in 
mind the Israelitish law for a man's marryirg his 
deceased kinsman’s widow. It is unnatural to think 
that they were not well-informed concerning Boaz 
and other members of the family. They knew their 
rights, and were acting intelligently and not aim- 
lessly.—-And unto her god: Or. **gods.” Orpah 
still clung to the religion of the Moabites. 

Verses 16-17.—And thy God my God... Jehovah 
do so tome: Ruth has hecome a worshiper of Jeho- 
vah, and therefore an adherent of the institutions 
which Jehovah has established. She will accept 
whatever good there may be for her in those institu- 
tions, and will run whatever risks they may demand 
from her. And all this does not detract from the 
beautiful devotion to her mother-in-law, which con- 
stitutes the human charm of this wonderful passage. 

Verses 19-22.—A // the city was in commotion about 
them: Naomi and her family had evidently been 
well-known citizens.—/s ¢his Naomi? You can so 
accent this question in reading as to make it imply 
any one of several different things: simply surprise 
at her return, or gladness at seeing her, or that she 
was so changed that they hardly knew her.—Ha/¢h 
dealt very bitterly with me: Naomi’s words are not 
necessarily rebellious or complaining, but if they 
were, who has a right to judge her harshly ? 

AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
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Do you know anything about the books which are read by 
the girls in the class or im the home? Have you tried to 
guide them in their reading? A teacher or a parent of 
girls will find it helpful to know what Mrs. Margeret E. 
Sangster thinks about the best books for girls. She speaks 
Jrom a long experience in “‘ What Shall a Young Girl 
Read?” In seven chapters she suggests good reading im 
history, fiction, hymns, poetry, and the Bible, and all the 
books mentioned are grouped in an appendix. The book may 
be had from The Sunday School Times Co. for 50 cents. 


: 3-6; Luke 3 : 32) give only the 
eriod 





The Struggle of Loves 
By S. D. Gordon 


HE book of Ruth is like the first crocus up 
through the snow. The flower seems out of 
keeping with its icy surroundings, It comes as 

a bit of surprise. There is evidently-warm vitality 
down under the covering of frozen crystals. So this 
very brief book seems wholly out of keeping with the 
two books that hem it in. ‘They are full of bloody 
fighting and noisy wrangling; impurity and violence 
lie close up on this side and that. But these four 
pages lying in between are in utter refreshing con- 
trast. The fine purity of unselfish love, the kindly 
courtesy of a true gentleman, the wholesome sim- 
plicity of uncitified life, the quaint primitiveness of 
old customs, the regal power of pure friendship—it 
all comes as the fine odor on the dewy morning air 
from over a field of wild roses, It 1s a parable of 
life. There is always the gentle and good, the pure 
and ideal, the strongest and best to be found between 
the soiled, mussed leaves of the book of common life, 
Each of us may be as a book of Ruth between the 
other sort of books on left and right. Jesus was just 
that. And what he was we ma . 

Three roads ran between Moab and Judah. These 
three women, walking along together in closest con- 
tact, were yet traveling different roads, each one a 
different road. ‘ 

One of these three is returning along an old road, 
after long absence, thinking of three others who had 
once gone that same road with her in the opposite 


direction, Bitter memories mingle with a sense of 
home-coming which has always a sweetness even 
when sad, ith both feet and heart heavy there is 


yet a glad content in her heart, for she is responding 
to an inner call tothe home where her God is acknowl- 
edged. Her road goes west to the land of Jehovab. 

And one, Orpah, is traveling a new road, thinking it 
is leading to a new home, but with a strong pulling 
by all within her to retrace her steps to her own old 
home and life. Her road leads to Moab as well as to 
Judah. Her face was toward Judah, but her heart 
faced Moab, and soon her feet will be obeying her 
heart, and carrying her the other way. 

The third, Ruth, is traveling a new road, too, but 
new in a different sense, a warmer sense; for it is the 
road to the new home which her heart is quite set- 
tled upon, It leads only in one direction, westward, 
to | Saga with no turns nor forks. 

‘The one has a goal ahead; the other’s goal is really 
behind, even though she is only half conscious that it 
is so; the third has her goal alongside in the person 
of her friend. All three roads are being traveled 
to-day; the return road back to God’s chosen land 
and life for us; the wavering road which by-and-by 
will be a going-back road to the old life; the decision 
road, which drives straight ahead regardless of obsta- 
cles, on to the land of a new life. 


The Orpah path is a much-trodden one. Orpah 
loved her mother-in-law. She kissed her. She was 
strangely moved to go all the way with her. But a 


stronger love tugged at her heart. That kiss was 
not merely a form, The movement of her lips spoke 
a strong, tender love. The kiss was a syllable of 
love. This gentle Hebrew woman, with her different 
religion embodying different ideals of life, of morals, 
and of purity, had won her respect and her love. 
And this new love made a strong pull upon her. She 
decides to go to the new land, with its new religion 
and new ideals. Then she hesitates. There is 
within a strong pulling back to Moab. Then it proves 
to be a stronger pulling. The decision is reversed, 
and she turns from the one she loves to those and to 
that which she loves more. 

Many are putting their feet into Orpah’s footprints 
to-day. There is a strong drawing toward the true, 
pure, high-idealed life, the natural life, commonly 
called the Christian life. An inner start is made 
toward it. It attracts decidedly. But as one moves 
that way the rope that ties to the things left behind 

rows tight, and then tighter; then it pulls hard. 

here is some heart-heat in the new purpose, but not 
enough to burn through the rope. For the rope that 
holds one back: to the old habits and life is not cut; it 
can be parted only by being burned ; there must 
needs be fire. And so the backward pull is yielded 
to, and the steps retaken back tothe old standards of 
life. 

And this same sort of path winds through the 
woods of the distinctively Christian life, too. The 
strong love of the ‘‘strong Son of God” draws 
strongly up to higher levels, purer ideals, to the sac- 
rificial in hfe and service. But the rope pulls back- 
ward, and, not meeting the fire of a hotly-burning 

urpose, continues to pull, and pulls back, and clear 

ack, and the man headed for the Judah highlands 
returns to the old: Moab levels. The new ideals are 
kissed, for they are loved. Then they are left for a 
counter-love that proves stronger and grips the life. 
This is the Orpah path. There seem to be quite a 
few folks in the Orpah path. 

Our choices reveal our dominant loves. Love dic- 
tates all our choices. ‘‘ Ruth clave.” She loved. 
Her love was so much that it made all other loves 
smaller. It was a fire consuming in its own hot 
flames all the other loves of her life. There was a 
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struggle of loves, the lesser and the stronger ; and 
of course the stronger won and dictated her decision. 
That struggle of loves goes on constantly, the stronger 
love triumphing over the love that is less than itself. 
The bride loves home and mother, but yields to a 
stronger love as she goes far away. Isaac’s father 
loves his son tenderl , but obeys a greater love as he 
builds the altar. he young collegian loves his 
homeland, and dear ones, and the chosen profession, 
but a stronger love grips him, and sends him to a 
sacrificial life far away on foreign mission soil. God 
so loved the human race that the love for his Son, 
that would have spared that Son all suffering, is 
swallowed up in this holy passion of love for a race. 
Such a woman as Ruth loved the homeland, and 
home folks, but these are sacrificed to a stronger, 
tenderer love. Orpah kissed and returned, sacri- 
ficing her love for Naomi to a stronger love. The 
stronger love always compels the choice. If we can 
only see what a heart of love God has, aye, God zs, we 
shall be compelled to love, and loving, to choose. For 
our choices are dictated by our stronger loves. 
Mapison, N. J. g 


“ 
Criental Lesson-Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el-Howie 


T8 people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God (v. 16). There exists a sense of kinship 

between an Eastern individual and the mem- 
bers of his tribe. This sense of kinship, real or 
artificial, has a practical bearing upon Oriental life, 
extending to the tribe’s object of worship, and thus 
a religious bond exists which binds the members of 
each tribe to each other and to their God. To-day 
there are enlightened people who confess that they 
see errors in the religious life and doctrine of their 
sect, and yet they hate to remove their names from 
the roll of their communion, for it is- considered 
ashame that a person should change his religion. 
In some Eastern communities a Ruth would forfeit 
and probably lose her life by saying to one of another 
community: ‘‘ Thy people shall be my people, and 
thy God my God.” 

It came to pass, when they were come to Bethle- 
hem, that all the city was moved about them (v. 19). 
On May 25, 1906, we returned toShweir after a sojourn 
of four months in the coasts of Tyre and Sidon, and 
in January of this year we returned from a tour else- 
where, and in both cases people of our own and neigh- 
boring villages were moved to come and salute us. 
Those kind visitors included members of all classes, 
ranging from the governor, shaykh, and priests, to 
muleteers, porters, and beggars. Our absence was 
one of a few months, but Naomi had been away from 
Bethlehem about ten years ; her friends and their 
friends would be moved more readily and more 
largely than ours were. This custom, moreover, is 
ancient and general in the East. 


SHWEIR, Mt. LEBANON, SYRIA. 
2 
A Heathen Woman’s Conversion 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


HERE are many modern Ruths in missionary his- 
tory—unfortunately Orpahs also. The Ruths are 
won by the love and example of the missionary 

Naomis. They leave their heathen homes for the 
poverty and hardships that frequently accompany 
the breaking away frem the false religion of their 
parents. But the rewards are not lacking. The 
Orpahs, who choose to marry heathen husbands and 
settle among their old friends, are soon lost to view 
—they have chosen for time; but not for eternity. 
Theodora Crosby Bhiss tells of a modern Rath 
—named Tiria—who lived on the island of Nanouti, 
in Micronesia. When Tiria was a girl of twelve she 
wore only a short fringe of grass about her waist, 
smoked tobacco, and was familiar with all the vices 
of heathenism. One day she met a woman mission- 
ary, who persuaded her to attend the mission school. 
There she discarded her grass skirt and evil ways for 
the dress and habits of civilization. She learned to 
love her missionary friend, and, better’ still, to love 
the missionary’s God. Three years later Tiria’s 
heathen parents sent for her. hey wanted their 
daughter to marry.a wicked old chief. She refused. 
They threatened her with death, beat her, and 


dragged her around by the hair until her dress was. 


torn and her body was bruised and bleeding. Still 
the girl refused to marry a heathen or conform to 
heathen customs. For two days she refused to eat 
for fear of being poisoned, and ‘finally escaped from 
her imprisonment, running five miles to the home of 
friends. She was nearly exhausted, but was happy 
to-be once more with the teacher she loved, and free 
to worship the God whom she had chosen to serve. 
Other references: ‘‘ Chandra Lela: An India Priestess,"’ 
by Ada Lee : ‘* Pandita Ramabai,"’ by HelenS. Dyer; ‘Story 
of Sooboonagam Ammal"’ (Missionary Review, Dec., 1900). 
Brooxktyn, N. Y. 
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The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


NTREAT me not to leave thee (vy. 16). An idyl 
of the mother-in-law. From the bloody vough- 
and-tumble of field and cam 

atmosphere of love. In spite much evil, there 
was yet a sweet, godly life. If some visitor from 
Mars should pick upone of our daily papers, he would 
judge we were a nation of thieves, murderers, and 

rutes; there-is comparatively little printed about the 
many lovely Christian things. Ruth’s tender outburst 


we come into an 


immortal. It is the voice of true love. True love 
will always follow. Follow Christ. If you really 
love any one, you will love his friends. ‘* Love me, 


love my dog.”. An old college chum took me home 
to dinner to meet his wife. I was made at home at 
once with the splendid welcome: ‘* All my husband's 
friends are my friends.” Christ’s friends are your 
friends. We be brethren (1 aoe 3:14). Naomi’s 
character won Ruth to her religion. Thousands so 
won to Christ. Practise sweetness. 


There will I be buried (v.17). Ruth’s choice had 
no strings to it. It was to be to the end. Orientals 
make great account of being buried with their own 
folks. The Chinese. And I guess we do, too. So 
we can understand Ruth’s devotion. Men who really 
love Jesus are attached in the same way. Nothing 
ean separate (Rom. 8 : 38). 


She was stedfastly minded (vy. 18). ‘' Fast in a 
place” is what the dictionary says, and how many of 
you fellows are so fixed? Shop tramps, church 
tramps, roliing stones. Steadfastness breaks opposi- 
tion. When you are determined, the battle is half 
won. The undecided chap is a standing invitation 
to the devil. Naomi not sending Ruth back because 
she didn’t want her. Ruth’s determination pleased 
her. Like refusing an invitation to supper. ‘‘ Mr. 
Ridgway, won’t you stop and take supper with us?” 
You are very kind, but not to-night. But when it is: 
‘Now, Mr. Ridgway, you have just go? to stay for 


supper. Take off that overcoat a/ once; give me 
that hat. Yes, you wil/, now!” Well,’ since you 
insist! And in this same ‘ violent” way you are in- 


vited to the marriage supper of the Lamb (Luke 14 : 
23; Matt. 11 : 12). ‘ 


They came to Beth-lehem (v.19). Poor and lone 
and broken, the two widows come to the little coun- 
try town the elder had left ten years before, with 
husband and sons, all full of hope. Coatesville and 
every country town sees the same little tragedy re- 
peated over and over. They arrive like battered 
shipscoming into port. But now (and here is the point 
of this verse), by coming back to Bethlehem from the 
country of the godless, the world was beginning to go 
well again. Of course she did not know it yet, but 
Prosperity was just coming over the hill. Always the 
Lord’s way (Hos. 6 : 1-3). 


Call me not Naomi, call me Mara (v. 20). How 
easy itisto be mistaken. God was dealing better with 
her than she thought. Bringing her to riches and com- 
fort. Same way with you fellows up in the school or 
down in the mill. You think the ‘‘ old man” is deal- 
ing ‘' bitterly,” with you when he is trying to mold 
you into a good scholar or good.-workman. Some of 
you are none too.nice to your fathers and mothers 
when they ‘‘call.you down.”” Your name very often 
is '‘‘ Pleasant” when- you think it is ‘‘ Bitter.” It is 
because you are good the boss at the mill takes the 
trouble to correct you, otherwise he would“ fire you.” 
Because your parents love you, they will not let you 
run wild (Heb. 12 : 6, 7). 


Home again empty (v. 21). But not so, Naomi; 

ou have Ruth. Love comes home with you, and 
lowe makes you rich. God-uses love for Naomi’s up- 
lifting. God uses our love to him in the same way 
when he can. Happy are the men or women who 
have some ne to love them like Ruth. No wonder 
God chose that kind-of blood for the family of Jesus 
(Matt. 1:5, 6). Through her great-grandson (per- 
haps, like all grandmothers, she had-a hand in the 
spoiling of little David!) we hear her even now sing- 
ing to us, for was she-not a poetess? Verses 16 and 17 
—Tennyson has written nothing finer. 


They came to Beth-lehem in the beginning of bar- 
ley harvest (v. 22). Could not have arrived at a 
better time. Best time for you all to come to Coates- 
ville to see me. The Chester valley is beautiful, and 
everybody busy and harvest-hands scarce! The first 
part of the story is full of tears, the second part full 
of joy. When we read backward, we see the mean- 
ing and can laugh at the tears. All our troubles will 
be this way some day (Rev. 7 : 17). 

While we are in this book, please note verse 4 of 
chapter 2. Here is the solution of the ‘labor ques- 
tion.”" Suppose every employer each morning should 
come down to his workshops in the mental attitude 
of, ‘‘ Jehovah be with thee,” would not the men 
come back at him with, ‘‘ Jehovah /bless thee ” ? 
Indeed they would! I have spent my whole life in 
the workshop side by side with wage-earners, and I 
know. But our time is up. 


COATESVILLE, Pa. 























LESSON FOR DECEMBER 8 (Ruth 1 : 14-22) 


The Illustration Round-Table 


LL readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this de- 

ment. One dollar is offered for every anecdotal 

esson illustration that can be used, and two dollars for 

the desé¢ illustration used for each week's lesson. But note 
particularly the Showing : 

Each separate illustration must be signed by the sender's 
name and address, and must state the source from which the 
illustration was taken. 

The number of manuscripts submitted by readers in this 
department is so large that it is not practicable to return un- 
available manuscripts. Do not enclose return postage. - 

The dates on which illustrations are due is shown by this 
calendar, later lessons being due three months in advance. 


9. March men + Feeds the Five Thousand (John 


> Sere rr ee ere Nov. 30 
to. March 8.—Jesus the Bread of Life (John 6: 22-5r1). “ Dec. 7 
tz. March so ges Heals a Man Born Blind (John 9), ‘* Dec. 14 
Pe OS Rare rr ee ae “« Dec. 21 


13. March 29.—Temperance Lesson (Prov. 23: 29-35). “ 


The Courage of Converts in India—Golden Text. 


HY people shall be my bw 5 and thy God my 
God (Golden Text). he Christian Endeavor 
World has told of a letter written by a mission- 

ary in India, in which he told of baptizing torty peo- 
ple. Two nights before the baptism the head men 
-of the village came down, angry, furious, because 
this work had been going on. hey came down at 
ten o'clock at night, called the men out of their homes, 
and said to them, ‘‘ Now, then, those men that are 
going to become Christians stand on one side ; those 
who are going to be with us stand on the other side. 
From the men who become Christians we take away 
work and land ; we deny them the village washer- 
woman ; we deny them the village barber ; we deny 
all wecan. Now, those who are going to be Chris- 
tians go on that side.’””’ Every one that was under 
instruction for baptism took his place as a Christian. 


Why an Afghan Adopted Christianity—Golden Text. 
Thy people shall be my people, and thy God my 
God (Golden Text). An Afghan man spent an hour 
in the company of Dr. William Marsh of England. 
When he heard that Dr. Marsh was dead, he said, 
‘*His religion shall now be my religion ; his God 
shall be my God ; for I must go where he is, and see 
his face again.”—Mrs. M. Watts, Clapham Park, 
London, England. From Sunday School Chronicle. 


What Love Did for a Missionary—v. 14. 

But Ruth clave unto her (v.14). Fidelia Fiske, 
the missionary, told how among the heathen, in a 
time of great discouragement and apparent defeat, 
she was cheered by a poor native convert. This native 
sat ‘on the mat beside her, and straightening her 
back up against her, said, ‘‘ Lean on me”; and then 
repeated it, ‘‘Lean on me; if you love me, lean 
hard.’’ The poor, ignorant creature could not lift 
any one of the missionary’s burdens, but she could 
show her love; and Miss Fiske said, ‘‘ No one can 
know what that expression of love did for me, It 
gave me strength, because love makes us strong.'"’"— 
Juniata Rohrback, Washington, DC. The prize 
for this week is awarded to this illustration, 


The Road of the Loving Heart in Samoa—v, 16. 

Entreat me not to leave thee (v. 16). While Rob- 
ert Lowis Stevenson’s friend, Mataafa, one of the 
claimants for the throne in Upclo, was imprisoned 
by the powers aloqng with other chiefs who had sided 
with him, Mr. Stevenson cheered their captivity 
with numerous presents of comforts such as they 
prized. On their release they came to thank him, 
and declared they must commemorate his kindness 
by some lasting work. Sothey decided to make a fine 
wide road to his house through the bush, a work in- 
volving great labor, a thing not loved by any Samoan, 
and despised as unworthy by achief. In spite of all 
this, it was duly finished, and opened with a great 
feast under the name, ‘‘The Road of the Loving 
Heart.” The way chosen by Ruth was not an easy 
way—except as love made it easy. That journey 
from her own land to the home of her mother-in-law 
might well be called ‘‘the road of a loving heart.” 
It cost, to travel that way.—/rom The Life of Steven- 
son. 


Faraday’s Impulsiveness—v. 18. 

She was stedfastly minded to go with her (v. 18). 
Tyndall paid this tribute to his friend Faraday : 
‘‘His nature was impulsive, but there was a force 
behind the impulse which did not permit it to retreat. 
If in his watm moments he formed a resolution, in 
his cool ones he made that resolution good. Thus his 
fire was that of a solid combustible, not that of a vas, 
which blazes suddenly and dies as suddenly away.— 
T: ae Tileston F. Chambers, Saratoga Springs, 
Me Fs 


Bereaved, Yet Trusting 

I went out full, and the Lord hath brought me 
home again empty (v.21). In ‘* The Trail of the 
Immigrant ” this incident is told: ‘* Two old, genteel- 
looking people always stood out from the coarse mass 
because they kept clean in spite of the odds against 
them in the steerage, and because they were always 
together. Up and down the slippery stairs’ they 
went, like two lovers Even seasickness did not 
separate them, and when the sun shone they were on 
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deck, solemnly smiling back to heaven. 
left their all in Austria. Their’ children were sleep- 
ing in the strange soil. And now they were going 
back to the little town in Austria from which they 
had e thirty-seven years before. They felt too 
rich in one another to rail against their be 

their —. was as gentle as their pain was deep. 
They had come to America full, and now they were 
going home empty; three sons and two daughters 
they had lost, and childless they were going back. 
But ‘the Lord had given, and the Lord had taken 
away,’ and they blessed the name of the Lord.” 


The Frenchmen’s Ignorance of the Bible 

It is narrated of Benjamin Franklin that at one 
time he was ridiculed in Paris for his love of the 
Bible, and that he determined to discover how many 
of the scoffers had really read it. He informed a 
learned society of which he was a member that he 
had found a tale of pastoral life in ancient times that 
seemed to him most charming, but he would prize 
the opinion of the society regarding the story, On 
an appointed evening Franklin had read to them the 
book of Ruth. They were in ecstasies, and one by 
one arose to express admiration and the desire to 
have the tale printed. ‘It is printed,” said Frank- 
lin, ‘‘and is part of the Bible.”—7he Rev. Tileston 
F. Chambers, Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


% 


From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


ITH grateful hearts we thank thee, our Father, 
for the abiding love wherewith thou hast 
blessed us day by day. With thee is no 

variableness or shadow of turning. We pray that in 
our love toward others we may be constant and faith- 
ful. Teach us loyalty and unselfish devotion to those 
to whom our love and devotion are due, and grant 
unto us the joy of yielding our own preferences for 
the comforting and sustaining of others in their need 
of us. Amen, 


After the Lesson 

How did Orpah show her love for Naomi? Yes, 
with a kiss. And how did Ruth show 4er love? 
Yes, by standing by her mother-in-law as if Naomi 
were her own mother ;'by giving up any selfish ideas 
about her future, and by doing what would be of 
most help to Naomi. 

Have you ever noticed a boy who says, ‘'I Jove 

ou, mother,” and ten minutes later growls over 
es Be to bring in some kindling wood? Have you 
noticed a girl put her arms around mother’s neck and 
kiss her affectionately, and ten minutes later make 
a great. fuss over having to wash dishes, or to take 
care of the baby ? 

A child’s kiss zs a sign of love to mother. But,isn’t 
a greater sign true readiness to give up selfish notions 
sweetly and gladly for her sake ? 

Let me do a sum for you — 


They had 





LIFE — SELFISHNESS 
+ SERVICE FOR 
OTHERS = ? 











Put in some answers, won’t you? That’s right! 
Joy—unselfishness—others helped—duty done,—yes, 
and many others we could think of. Wouldn’t you 
really prefer to be like Orpah and have no bother in 
taking careof Naomi? No? Then you have learned 
the lesson ! 

PHILADELPHIA. 
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Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ** Bible Songs.’'’) 


** People of the living God."’ Psalm 63 : 1-6. 

** Love divine, all love excelling.” (82 :1-5. 125 ; 1-3.) 

“ Blest be the tie that binds.” Psalm 119 : 43-48. 

* How sweet, how heavenly is the (174: 43-48. 248: 1-6.) 
sight.”’ Psalm 27 : 10-16. 

** What grace, O Lord, aud beauty (36 : 1-3. 58 ; 1-3.) 
shone.”’ Psalm 119 : 19-24. 


“ Father, I know that all my life.”’ 
‘* Sing them over again to me.” 
**O Love that wilt not let me go.”” 


5 4 


(173: 19-24. 244: 1-5.) 
Psalm 133 : 1-3. 


(797 31. 2. 286 ; 1-3.) 


Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


These Home Readings are the selections of the International 
Bible Reading Association of London, whose American work 
is a department of the International Sunday School Associa- 
tion. Address Marion Lawrance, Hartford Building, Chicago. 


Monday.—Ruth i: flo... 


eres . . Asad parting 
Tuesday.—Ruth 1 : 14-22. ..... 


. Ruth's wise choice 


Wednesday.—Ruth 2: 1-12. ..... +. . Ruth and Boaz 
Thursday. —Ruth 2 : 13-23. ... .. . . Kindness of Boaz 
Friday.—Ruth 4: 1-12. ...... . . Boaz marries Ruth 
Saturday.—Eph. 3 : 14-2... . .. . . The love of Christ 
Sundav.—Rom. 8 : 31-39 . . . . Inseparable love 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Story of Ruth 


IEWED merely as literature, the Book of Ruth 
is worthy of careful attention. Each member 
of the class should read it through at a sitting 

more than once until its charm and tenderness make 
their fullimpression. The quaint, expressive prose of 
the Authorized Version fitly represents the rhythmic 
movement of the original. As McFadyen says, Ruth 
is ‘ta wonderful prose poem, sweet,artless, persuasive, 
touched with the quaintness of an o'der world, and 
fresh with the scent of harvest fields."”” Franklin's 
famous rebuke to the savan/s of France is referred 
to in the last of the Round-Table Illustrations in this 
issue, Their low estimate of the quality of the litera- 
ture found in the Bible was due, of course, to that popu- 
lar reason of to-day in this land,—sheer ignorance! 

The date of the book of Ruth in literature is vari- 
ously estimated. Not a few scholars think that it 
was composed in the exilic period, in which case it is 
best understood as a brochure of the broad-minded 
prophetic party in opposition to the narrow views of 
such men as Ezra, who wished to exclude the foreign- 
born from Israel. At any rate, the story of Ruth isa 
telling answer to such intolerance as Judaism devel- 
oped. It showed that the Moabitish great-grand- 
mother of King David became a true daughter of 
Israel in character and conduct. Her foreign birth 
was no bar to her sweetness of disposition, her depth 
of character, or to the sincerity and strength of her 
faith in Israel’s God. 

The Book of Ruth, like the first few chapters of 
1 Samuel, affords a grateful contrast to the narra- 
tives of the Book of Judges. It reflects another side 
of social development, one which cannot be wholly 
missing if we are to account for such people as Han- 
nab and Samuel and David. There were communi- 
ties which exhibited a rapidly developing civilization 
of the finer sort. 

The characters of the story are interesting: the 
homesick Naomi, the generous, courteous, chivalric 
Boaz, the loyal servants, the prosaic Orpah. But 
Ruth stands pre-eminent. Her beautiful character 
justifies the tale. 

Ruth was no ordinary woman. She was no slave 
to conventionalism, nor yet to tribal custom. Orpah 
was the true Oriental, unwilling to exchange her own 
country for another. To Ruth we must suppose that 
this was a painfub duty. Only under its constraint 
would she act and talk as she did. She felt that 
Naomi needed her, and her tender loyalty forbade 
her to consult her own natural desires. 

No portraiture has ever embodied more clearly the 
virtues of consecration, of unselfishness, of modesty, 
of cheerful industry. Ruth was an Israelitish pat- 
tern, a choice illustration of the poem in Proverbs 31 
of the ‘‘ woman of great worth.” But the finest fact 
about the book is that ‘it claims the whole world for 
the love of God.” ‘* Thy God shall be my God.” 
REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

McFadyen, in his ‘‘ Old Testament Introduction,” 
discusses Ruth with his usual insight and suggest- 
iveness. His treatment of it in ‘‘ Messages of the 
Histerians” (pp. 335-338) is equally good. Other 
‘*Introductions”’ and the articles on Ruth in any 
Bible Dictionary furnish the best references. Really 
none are needed. The story interprets itself. 
SUGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 

The central thought of this beautiful story is the 
universality of character and faith. It is a needed 
lesson for all ages. 

Ruth's Origin. 
Naomi ? 
marriage ? 

Her Ready Sacrifice. Was the force which im- 
— her to go with Naomi a desire to please and 

elp or a real sense of obligation? Why was it a 
difficult choice ? 

‘* Thy God shall be my God.” Compare 1 Samuel 
26: 19, especially the last phrase. Expatriation 
meant, in the minds of the people of that day, the 
worship of new deities. Did her expression mean 
that Ruth had now come to believe in Jehovah, or 
should we interpret it as an expression of whole- 
hearted acceptance of the new conditions of life ? 

The Character-Sketches. Note the different per- 
sonalities in this story and what they exhibit. 

The Prophetic Teaching of the Tale. Think of it 
as a prophetic protest against the intolerance of the 
post-exilic priesthood, as ‘‘mercy triumphing over 
judgment.” What does it claim in regard to the 
universality of goodness and faithfulness ? Compare 
its implicit teaching regarding God and his service 
with that of the Book of Jonah. 

Its Perfect Form. Justify the declaration of Goethe 
that Ruth is the most perfect little idyll that litera- 
ture has transmitted to us. 


Boston. 





How did she become related to 
To which family did she belong after 
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My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


UT of nine — who were requested to do a 
little work at home between lessons, eight re- 


sponded. Perhaps more work would be done 
at home if it were requested as a matter of course. 
This work consisted in bringing to the class a list of 
the judges. 

Then, by wav of varizty, in turning to our lesson 
I had each boy place a closed Bible before him, and 
to each I gave a combination of numbers, which, 
1 explained, were like football signals. None 
took notes; each remembered the combination as I 
tead it to him once. They ran like this: 1, 1, 3; 4, 
18, 20; 5, 4, 6; 6, 7, 7; 7, 2, 3; 8, 2, 15; 9, 8, 13 7, 19, 
20; 18,2,4. Then I said: ‘*‘ These numbers stand in 
their order for the chapter, verse, and word in the 
Book of—Judges! Each find his word!” All were 
— quickly, and they read in the order in which 
I had given them out: The-—fear—of—the—Lord— 
is—the—beginning—of ——-? Let someone supply 
the missing word! ‘* Wisdom,” said one (Psa. 111: 
10). The boys evidently liked that way of opening 
our Bibles, and the turn of a few pages brought us 
to the Book of Ruth. 

As I told the story leading up to the lesson, the 
boys watched my face with a peculiar quizzical ex- 
pression. They were ready to shy a little at the story 
of these women,—for what had this story in common 
with boys? But they were reassured when they saw 
that I was really interested. I told them something of 
the desolation of widowhood in the East, and of the 
natural desire of Naomi to return to her people. 
Then we came to the scene of the lesson text; but 
I continued the whole treatment on a story-basis. 

Ruth’s choice was emphasized to show how much 
it meant to her, and how steadfast was the love 
which carried her away from home and friends. 
Then I spoke of the consequences of that choice,— 
the honored place she secured as the ancestor of the 
royal line of David and of Jesus. I spoke but a 
moment of the train of events which — follow a 
given choice, and then, rather abruptly, left the les- 
son there without drawing the application any closer 
to the lives before me. 

I might have taught a lesson on the transforming 
power of conviction had I then possessed the story 
which later came to me from Dr. Schauffler’s ‘‘ Pas- 
toral Leadership of Sunday-School Forces.” The son 
of a saloon-keeper came to Dr. Schauffler, the boy’s 
Sunday-school superintendent, and said: ‘' Father 
says I will have to serve the bar on Sundays. What 
willl do?” ‘What do you think you ought todo?” 
asked Dr. Schauffler. ‘‘I ought not to serve. But 
he says if I don’t I can pack and get out. What 
ought I todo?” ‘* What do you ‘think you ought to 
do?” again asked the doctor. ‘'I ought to pack and 
get out.” And he did, the very next Sunday,—went 
out into the streets of New York with all he owned in 
the world tied up in a red handkerchief. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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The Young Folks’ Class 
By A. E. Dunning, D.D. 


HE Book of Ruth isa unit, and should not be cut 
into fragments. Take the entire book as your 
lesson. Its special meaning to the Hebrew 

ple may not greatly interest us. It taught them 

that faith in Jehovah entitled a foreigner to dwell 
among them, notwithstanding that the law of Moses 
forbade it (Deut. 23:3). That was a lesson needed by 
Jews who had married foreign women and thought 
they ought to divorce their wives as the priest Ezra 
had insisted (Ezra ro: 10-12). Tous whodo not need 
that lesson, this fascinating story illustrates the ex- 
cellence of pure family life and the development of 
character under its influences. Point out from it: 
The Ties of Home Affection. Picture the trio of 
women, poor, widowed, and childless (Ruth 1 : 5, 6). 
Their condition was both a misfortune and a reprodc 
among their neighbors. One was a foreigner in Moab 
and homesick.. The two others, her daughters-in- 
law, had associations, tastes and ambitions different 
from hers. Why were they willing to leave their own 
friends and ple, to go toa strange country? It 
was love for Naomi, whose home and theirs were the 
same. Point out that both these young women started 
with her for the land of Judah (v. 7). But Naomi’s love 
for them was so great that she refused to accept the 
sacrifice they had made. “The tears and embraces of 
all the members of the family reveal their hearts (vs. 
9-13). Perhaps Orpah who returned gave up no less 
than Ruth. If Ruth had not insisted on going to 
Bethlehem to care for Naomi, Orpah might have done 
so. No reproach to her by either of those from whom 
she parted is implied in the story. We cannot trace 
the effects of unselfishness in ‘her life in separating 
from the home, for she disappears from view, but its 
effect is evident on the others. It may have been 
both wiser and safer for Naomi to return to her people 
with one foreign attendant than with two. Many 
women have forgone the offer of husband and hap- 
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piness for the sake of those who needed them, and 
some of the loveliest characters have come from such 
sacrifices (vs. 16, 17). 

The Ministries that the Home. The older 
woman complained bitterly of her hard lot when she 
had gained what she lon for, a home with her old 
friends (vs, 21, 22). If Ruth had joined her in com- 
plaints that she was friendless among strangers, both 
might have become beggars. But promptly and 
bravely she took up her task of earning a living for 
both. She went into the first harves* field she came 
to, asked the privilege of gleaning, and it was granted. 
Her faithfulness and loveliness were her coma, and 
she used them (Ruth 2: 7). Who could deny a favor 
to such simple honesty as hers? When Boaz offered 
Ruth more than she expected, she expressed astonish- 
ment that he should treat her so well, who was onl 
a foreigner (2: 10). When more kindness followed, 
she let him know how much she valued it (2: 13), and 
straightway he filled her cup of happiness to the 
brim (2: 14-16). Dwell on the traits that won this 
maiden the good-will of strangers. Show how when 
she came home cheerful and hopeful with the fruits 
of her labor, she inspired her complaining mother-in- 
law to set her wits to work to devise a plan to bettet 
the fortunes of her daughter. One brave soul makes 
the whole household thrifty. 

The Highest Home Love. Show that Ruth won a 
husband worthy of her, and Boaz gained no less a 
reward. He found a genuine helpmeet (2: 11, 12), 
and that old-fashioned word is the true description of 
either husband or wife in a well-ordered family. 
Ruth did well in following her mother-in-law’s counsel, 
and so did Boaz in seizing the rc map wen | of found- 
ing ahome. Use this lesson to show that young men 
and women who avoid marriage from motives of 
economy or from desire to escape its responsibilities 
impoverish themselves and society and come short of 
the best service they can render to God and their 
fellow-men. 

The Crown of Home Life. The prayers and good 
wishes of the neighbors at the wedding (4: 11, 12), 
were fulfilled when Obed was born. Boaz was richer 
as a father than as a farmer, and Ruth, when she had 
her first-born (4: 15), was more to Naomi than seven 
sons. Show what great good came to Israel and the 
world through David and David's greater son, be- 
cause this godly home was founded and honored in 
Bethlehem (4: 17). 


Boston. 
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For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Maty Foster Bryner 


OR every little ‘baby somebody must cheose a 
name. Sometimes it is Hard to choose. When 
the first baby came to a home which I know, 

the parents wondered what they should call the dear 
little girl. A lady sent to the mother a book of pretty 


poems about babies, and she read something like. 


this : 
‘* Child of gentleness and truth, 
Let us call the baby Ruth.”’ 


So Ruth was chosen, and she grew to be a dear, 
sweet girl, everybody’s favorite. Many girls are 
named Ruth; you surely know some. (Make in- 
quiry.) Ruthis a Bible name, and people hike it, 
because Ruth was so kind and loving. (Perhaps 
you can show the picture of Ruth, the gleaner.) 

One time, in the promised land, food was scarce, 
so a man of Bethlehem took his wife and two boys to 
acountry not far away, where they found food. In 
this heathen country, where the people worshiped 
idols, the man died. His wife, Naomi, stayed with 
her two sons, who grew up ‘and married Ruth and 
Orpah. Then both sons died, and Naomi, Ruth, and 
Orpah were all widows. When Naomi heard that 
there was food in Bethlehem, she felt anxious to re- 
turn to her old home, so Ruth and Orpah started 
with her, for they loved her, and had been kind to 
her. (One verse of 


** Saviour, teach me day by day 
Love’s sweet lessons to obey.’’) 


Naomi did not wish them to leave all their ‘riends, 
so she said, ‘‘ Each return to your own mother’s 
house, and the Lord deal kindly with you, as ye have 
dealt with the dead and me.” She kissed them, and 
they all cried. When she urged them again to go 
back, Orpah kissed Naomi, and started, but Ruth 
stayed. She had learned to love, not only Naomi, 
but Nnaomi’s God. Once again Naomi urged, saying, 
‘*Your sister has gone back to her — and her 

s.”" Then Ruth told her choice. (Show the pic- 
ture-roll and repeat vs. 16 and 17, and write Ruth’s 
Choice, and Thy God, My Ged.) As you hear the 
story, you may decide whether Ruth’s choice was 
wise or foolish. 

Naomi had been away about ten years, and when 
they came to Bethlehem people didn’t know her. They 
felt sorry when they heard she had lost her husband 
and two sons, but they felt interested in Ruth, too. 

They found a house to live in, but needed food. 
It was harvest time; so Ruth went to the fields,: near 
Bethlehem, to gather grain. As she had been kind 
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to Naomi, everybod 
her first reward. ( 

some of the 
that she cou 


was kind to her. That was 
tite Reward.) The reapers let 
ain fall in Ruth’s way on purpose, so 
gather more. The owner of the field 
saw her, and spoke kindly to her. He even invited 
her to eat with his reapers, to come again, and to 
gather grain until the harvest was over. His name 
was Boaz, and he was rich. Toward evening Ruth 
beat out her grain, and carried it home to Nesui. 
who, when she saw how much there was, asked, 
‘Where hast thou gleaned to-day?” so Ruth ‘old 
the whole story, and Naomi was pleased. 

Before harvest was over Boaz heard about Ruth’s 
kindness to Naomi. He loved her, and she became 
his wife. That was a great honor and another re- 
ward. I am sure he was ve roud of Ruth, for she 
was as beautiful as good. W en God sent them a 
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dear baby boy they were happier still, and Naomi 
was so pleased that she became nurse to the baby 


boy. 

What do you think of Ruth’s choice? Her rewards 
had been Naomi's love, kind friends, a loving hus- 
band, and the dear baby: -God had other honors and 
rewards in the years to come. Ruth’s boy grew to 
be a man, and had a son; he w, and had several 
boys, and among them was David, the good shep- 
herd boy of Bethlehem, who afterward became king, 
and wrote the Shepherd Psalm. And the Christ- 
Child, Jesus, also belonged to the family of Ruth. 


Prorra, ILL. 
tape 


Ask Marion Lawrance! 


NEW HAMPSHIRE.—Can you furnish me any information 
on opening and closing exercises of an Intermediate Depart- 
ment in the Sunday-school ? 

The use of opening and closing exercises in an in- 
termediate department a that the depart- 
ment is in a room by itself. There are many choice 
exercises now prepared for this purpose. The open- 
ing and closing exercises of a Sunday-school, or a de- 
partment of a Sunday-school, ought to be so arranged 
and conducted as to make a fit introduction for the 
work of the day. All of the officers and teachers 
should engage heartily in it, and then the scholars 
will be more likely to do so.. Let the exercise be con- 
ducted reverently and yet with promptness, one 
feature following another in such close order that 
there will not be an instant of time wasted. I would 
not sing more than two verses of a hymn at any one 
time, and perhaps one is better. Put some Scriptural 
responses between them or something of that ‘sort. 
Do not make the opening exercise an exercises at all. 
The word service is much better. It ought to bea 
service in reality. You will find a very choice col- 
lection of this sort of exercises in a booklet entitled, 
‘*Opening and Closing Exercises for the Sunday- 
School.” Address World’s Sunday-School eco 
Co., Detroit, Michigan, enclosing ten cents for sample 
copy. 


NEW YORK.—I should like to know how the system of 

is worked out in those schools using that method ; 

whether this record is kept in books or by means of cards, and 

the amount credited to the various classifications as attend- 
ance, lesson, bringing of the Bible, etc.—R. P. C. 

The records referred: to should be kept by the 
teacher of the class. They are kept inaclass book 
or on a class card. The class card is much more 
popular just now than the class book. Some of these 
cards are so arranged that the teacher must make an 
entry opposite each item upon which the record is 
kept, namely: attendance, lesson study, offering, 
Bible brought, etc. This makes a great deal of book- 
keeping for the teacher or some one else to attend to 
and is usually very confusing. The spaces for mark- 
ing are necessarily small and if there are several 
entries of this kind to be made for each pupil, much 
valuable time is lost in the secretarial work. A bet- 
ter way by far is to have these items so adjusted in 
their relation to each other that the entry of one 
figure tells the whole story. Thousands of Sunday- 
schools for example use the following outline for 
marking : 





CHOICE 
REWARD 


THY 
MY 

















DIRS 5) <6 0004 0 00 ees» 0 
Church attendance ........ .10 
Bible brought ..... ee o «Ww 
Olleriae Waede . .. 1. 22 10 2 - 0 0 
Home study of the lesson . . . . . . 10 


This makes roo all told, and the records are very 
easily kept. If the scholar has done all that is re- 
quired, except to bring his Bible, you know he is go. 
Likewise the omission of any other of these items, 
not counting attendance of course, reduces his stand- 
ing for the day 10 percent. This is a very safe and 
Cee, sae of keeping the Sunday-school 
records. is plan has been in vogue in my former | 
Sunday-school in Toledo, Ohio, for many years and 
they: would not think of changing it. It works. 


LESSON FOR DECEMBER 17 (Ruth 1 : 14-22) 





With the New Books 


All books announced here, and any others, 
may be secured from The Sunday School 


Times Company at the retail .prices, postage 
free, unless otherwise stated (as net). 


The Life of an Italian Boy.—The story of Filippo, 
a boy of modern Rome, is written by an observant 
traveler with a wealth of detail that makes him seem 
real. His babyhood, his games, his work, his super- 
stitions, his dream of taking his family to America, 
and its fulfilment, all are told in such a way as to 
make the American boy more sympathetic with the 
Italians in this country, and more than ever glad 
that he himself was not born in Rome. (Filippo, 
the Italian Boy. By Laura B. Starr. Barnes. 60 
cents, net). 


For the Boy Who Runs Away.—To most boys 
there is something attractive about running away 
from home—till they try it. Then they are apt to 
wish they had known beforehand how the expedition 
would end. Mrs. Miller has performed a real service 
to parents of boys—and tothe boys themselves—by 
telling a number of true stories of boys who ran 
away, and the sequels, Other true stories are in- 
cluded of boys who delighted in playing practical 
jokes, until t ¥ were cured by the sad results of 
their peanks. t is a wholesome book, and it will 


roba ly appeal to the very boys who need it most. 
There , kammer, By Olive Thorne Miller. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. $1.25.) 


Our Widening World.—One can hardly rise from 
reading the latest volume by the celebrated author of 
‘* Chinese Characteristics”’ without feeling that both 
his world and himself have grown, and that he 
breathes a freer, richer air than before. When Dr. 
Smith wrote the former book he had been twenty-two 

years in China; now it is thirty-five years. The 
fetes work has the fetching qualities of the former 
one, and something more. The author's vocabulary 
is picturesque ; his pages sparkle ; he knows his 
" china and America” 

and timely information at his hand concerning both 


is here flung out to-the reader with a bantering free-. 
dom and a winning familiarity apparently artless,.. 


but. really artistic and highly persuasive, as well as 
entertaining. Even the ordinarily well-read in- 
quirer is amazed at the facts as here presented, and 
is sure to be impressed with an unexpected sense of 
America’s responsibility and opportunity in the prem- 
ises, as here urged. The book has a good index. 


(China and America To-day. By Arthur H. Smith.’ 


Revell. $1.25, net.)* 


Samuel Smiles’ Life Story.— While not strictly a 
new book, the autobiography of Samuel Smiles is 
so suggestive for the teacher's use that it is given 
a place in this department. Dr. Smiles, without be- 
ing a great man, was an eminently useful one. His 
little book on Self-Help reached a wide constituency 
in editions manifold and translations by the score. 
All his books are expansions of the same idea, from 
his ‘* Life of Stephenson” down to his autobiography, 
now under review. ‘They all carry a message of en- 
couragement to the struggling youth of the world, 
and in thousands of lives they have produced the 
effect he aimed at. It is not exactly the message 
our age most welcomes. It belongs to the period 
when Prince Albert set the intellectual fashions of 
the English-speaking race, when optimism and indi- 
vidualism were in the air, and when the somber 
trend of thought had not come upon us. And our 
socialist age asks for more than individual success, 
and treats Dr. Smiles and his like as those who ‘‘ heal 
the hurt of my people slightly.” But the world ma 
have use for the cheerful optimism and stout indi- 
vidualism ‘of such as he, and this story of a life well 
spent and crowned with the usefulness which its 
author most wished has its value. (The Axntodbiog- 
raphy of Samuel Smiles, LL. D. Edited by Thomas 
Mackey. Dutton. $4.00, net.) . 


The Prophets and the Promise.— Professor 
Beecher’s careful and exhaustive method of dealing 
with Old Testament: problems finds its perfect ex- 
pression in this work. As usual, he insists on start- 
ing from the facts, and ascertaining by careful and 
dispassionate analysis what they have to tell us. 
Holding himself substantially the older view of the 
Hebrew Scriptures and their origin, he yet discards 
theological presuppositions in handling his great 
theme, and studies the text of the book for his re- 
sults. It is in entire fairness that he generally 
reaches the conclusion that the modern view, as he 
calls it, gives rise to worse perplexities than it re- 
moves, and that its expositors have never faced the 
probiems of Hebrew history except at a few selected 
points. He finds it impossible to equate the Hebrew 
prophet with the soothsayers and necromancers of 
other cults without discarding the records from which 
we know all that is known about them. He sees in 


well, and the wealth of fresh, 
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the het a Hebrew citizen with a message from 
God to his people, dispensing with professional garb 
and manners, and especially with those stimulants 
to excitement which pretenders to prophecy rely upon. 
He sees in the Old Testament literature the record 
of a great training, in which the prophets acted, 
made the record, and explained its significance to 
their countrymen, in the long succession of their 
number from Abraham to Malachi. While predic- 
tion is not synonymous with prophecy, their work 
stands in closest relation with a great and many- 
sided promise, which gives character to Hebrew his- 
tory. That promise connects the New Testament 
with the Old, and is given in three leading forms : 
the promise to Abraham that his seed should be a 
blessing to all nations, the promise to David that his 
seed should sit upon the throne forever, and the 
promise to the solliring Servant that he shall reign 
over the nations. How these three blend in fulfil- 
ment in Jesus Christ is the conclusion of the book ; 
and the manner in which this is shown is in entire 
harmony with the accepted canons of literary and 
historical criticism. Dr. Beecher takes his place be- 
side Dr. Robertson of Glasgow as standing for per- 
fectly fearless examination of all that the negative 
critics have to tell us about the Bible, and for a 
wholesomely conservative view of the history and 
results of revelation. (Zhe Prophets and the Prom- 
zse. Being for substance the lectures for 1902- 
1903 on the L. P. Stone foundation in the Princeton 
Theological Seminary. By Professor Willis Judson 
Beecher, D.D. Crowell. $2, net.) 


aa 


A. new international journal for students is an- 
nounced for January 1, 1908. It will be the. official 
periodical of the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, the organization that unites the various national 
movements for promoting Christian work among 
students. The new magazine will be published in 
English. Mr. John R. Mott will be the editor. It is 
to be issued quarterly from the office of the Federa- 
tion, 3 West Twenty-ninth Street, New York. The 
magazine will be a newspaper only in the sense that 
it will chronicle the most important events, and call 
attention to achievements in Christian work among 
students in all parts of the world. Real contribu- 
tions to knowledge of the conditions of student life 
in various countries will be published. One article 
will appear in each number dealing with the problems 
of the student’s personal religious life. Considerable 
space will be devoted to discusston of the best meth- 
ods of dealing with the great: problems of Christian 
work as carried on in the various countries. Reviews 
of books of international interest to students will be 
a feature, and editorials will appear in each number. 

The point of view will be international rather than 
local or national. Contributors to the journal will be 
persons of international acquaintance with student 
Christian work. 
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The Nile 


Leigh Hunt 


T FLOWS through old hushed Egypt and its sands, 
Like some grave mighty thought threading a dream, 
And times and things, as in that vision, seem 

Keeping along it their eternal stands, — 

Caves, pillars, pyramids, the shepherd bands, 
That roamed through the young world, the glory extreme 
Of high Sesostris, and that southern beam, 
The laughing queen that caught the world’s great hands, 
Then comes a mightier silence, stern and strong, 
As of a world left empty of its throng, 
And the void weighs on us; and then we wake, 
And hear the fruitful stream lapsing along 
*T wixt villages, and think how we shall take 
Our own calm journey on for human sake. 


« 
The Browning Tonic 


From “ Cicero in Maine,”’ by Martha Baker Dunn. 


T IS a part of the materialism of modern life, and 
the cowardly theory that life is worth to a man 
only ‘‘what he gets out of it as he goes along,” 

that so many men spend their days in offering con- 
tinual sacrifices to their bodies. 

When the hero of the popular short story is not eat- 
ing or ‘drinking, he is smoking. His chronicler 
flavors his pages with tobacco smoke and punctuates 
them with cocktails. In joy or sorrow, in the most 
romantic no less than the most commonplace mo- 
ments, the hero ‘lights another cigarette.” Emo- 
tion unaccompanied by nicotine is something of which 
he evidently has no conception. 

It is the same, too, with the up-to-date young 
man:in real life. . . 

At a college ball-game not. long since, where, as is 
usual on such occasions, clouds of incense were rising 
to: the heavens from the male portion of the specta- 
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tors, I amused myself by observing a young man who 
sat in a carriage near me, and who, while the game 
was in progress, smoked a pipe three times, and filled 
in all the intervals with cigars and cigarettes. I 
knew something about him, and had frequently heard 
him referred to as ‘‘a first-rate fellow,” but if any- 
body had asked him if he believed himself capable 
of a single pure impulse of the soul entirely unmixed 
with bodily sensations, he would have stared in 
amazement. 
Rabbi Ben Ez‘a's test: 


‘* Thy body at its best, 
How far can that project thy soul on its lone way?’”’ 


would have struck this young man as a decidedly 
‘*fresh” inquiry. A certain pictorial advertisement 
which for a long time held a conspicuous place in the 
daily newspapers would, however, have appealed tc 
him atonce. It depicted a youth with a pipe in his 
mouth, holding his sweetheart on his knee, and rap- 
turously exclaiming as he diligently puffed the smoke 
into her face: ‘‘ With you anda pipeful of Every- 
Day Smoke I am perfectly happy.” Old Omar gives 
us a more poetic version of the same thing: 


** A Jug of Wine, a Loaf of Bread,—and Thou 
eside me singing in the Wilderness, — 
Oh, Wilderness were Paradise enow !’’ 


Iam not desirous in this essay of discussing the 
morality of any habit as such; I simply wish to em- 

hasize the fact that constant self-indulgence of. any 

ind is incompatible with strength. The Browning 
tonic which I would like to substitute for the proprie- 
tary medigines of the age does not inspire any man 
to an angel before his time,—it only stimulates 
him to be a man and master of himself: 


‘*A man, for aye removed 
From the developed brute ; a God though in the germ.’’ 


The tonic in question is not an expensive remedy 
except in the amount of effort required on the part of 
the patient to render it efficacious, but it is perhaps 
a little too bracing to be taken in large doses until 
the spirit of it has begun to steal into one’s veins. 

If, for instance, the young man of the ball-game 
should begin before breakfast in the morning with 


‘* What have I on earth to do, 
With the slothful, with the mawkish, the unmanly?” 


follow it up at about the time of his after-breakfast 
pipe with 
** I count life just a stuff 
To try the soul’s strength on,”’ 


manfully swallow an afternoon dose of 


** When the fight begins within himself, 
A man’s worth something,’’ 


and substitute for his usual nightcap, 


** Why comes temptation but for man to meet, 
And master and make crouch beneath his feet, 
And so be pedestaled in triumph,’’ 


he might at first. find such a sudden influx of red 
blood into his veins a little more than his system 
could bear, but in due time, if the prescription were 
persevered in, he might learn to welcome the joy and 
the strength of the new elixir of life. 

** Don’t you get a little weary of hearing life com- 

red to a battle-field?” the athletic young man 
inquired when the rhetoric of these prescriptions was 
discussed in the family circle. 

‘Cali it a football field, then,” I retorted, . ‘' If. 
you are going to play at all, one has a perfect right 
to expect you to get into the game.” 
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Ruth 


Thomas Hood 


HE stood breast high amid the corn, 
Clasped by the golden light of morn, 
Like the swéetheart of the sun, 

Who many a glowing kiss had won. 


On her cheek an autumn flush, 
Deeply ripened :-—such a blush 

In the midst of brown was born, 
Like red poppies grown with corn, 


Round her eyes her tresses fell, 
Which were blackest none could tell ; 
But long lashes veiled a light 

That had else been all too bright. 


And her hat, with shady brim, 

Made her tressy forehead dim :— 
Thus she stood among the stooks, 
Praising God with sweetest looks. 


Sure, I said, Heaven did not mean 
Where I reap thou shouldst but glean ; 
Lay thy sheaf adown and come, 

Share my harvest and my home, 
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** Well, anyway,” he said, ‘‘I wasn’t 
much scared.” 
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LESSON FOR DECEMBER 8 (Ruth 1 : 14-22) 


Novel Christmas Gifts and Souvenirs 





An Exquisite Series 
of Celluloid Bookmarks 


Size 1% 4% inches. 


Price, 6 cents each, or 60 cents a dozen 
(assorted), postpaid. 


New and al designs of flowers, 
including a beautiful new holly design 
with an appropriate Christmas message 
by Dr. J. R. Miller. Openings at the 
lower edge of the design permit the page 
to be slipped in, while the flower. peeps 
out to show your place. 


A set of eight, comprising the following 
selections : 


No.1. A Christmas Message. By Dr. J. R. 
Miller. (New holl " 
0.2. Twenty-third Psalm. (Easter lily.) 
o. 3. Lord’s Prayer. (Purple clematis.) 
No. 4. Ten Commandments. (lIris. 
Books of the Bible. (Pond lily.) 
. The Beatitudes. (Pansy.) 
Pp By Dr. Henry 


No. 7. Foot-path to Peace. 
van ke. ( Violets.) 

No. 8. The Cornand the Lilies. (Lilies of the 
valley.) 





My Christmas Offering Envelope 


With a spray of holly and berries in three colors. 
Especially appropriate for Christmas offerings. Size 
3X5% inches, with blank spaces for class number, 
name and address. Price, 60 cents a hundred, $2.75 
for 500, or $5.00 a 1,000, postpaid. 





New and Unique 
Christmas Invitation Postal Cards 


For the superintendent or teacher. With a spray of 
holly and berries in three colors. ‘To be sent before 
the Christmas entertainment to the members of every 
department, including the Cradle Roll and Home 
Department. Space is provided for filling in the date 
of your éntertainment or festival and for the signature 
of the superintendent or teacher. Price, 60 cents a 
hundred, $2.75 for 500, or $5.00 a 1,000, postpaid. /# 
ordering state clearly whether you want the cards 
Jor the teacher or superintendent. 








Issued annually En- 
larged and improved. 
Beautiful cover design 
containing reproduc- 
tion of Hofmann’s fa- 
mous painting of Jesus 
and the children. The 
calendar contains In- 
ternational Sunda y- 
school Lesson titles 
and references for 
every Sunday in the 
year, also the Golden 
Text for each week, 
# printed in full. Each 
leaf contains choice 
u selections from the 
it best writers, helpful 
i thoughts for every- 
i day wn Price, 10 

cents each, $1.00 a 
4 dozen, or $8.00 a hun- 
a dred, postpaid. 





Send thirty cents for a complete sample set of one of each of our Christmas 
Souvenirs with illustrated price list for examination, before placing your orders. 








THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Philadelphia, Witherspoon Building. 
NewYork, 156 Fifth Avenue. . 

se 0, 192 Mich 

t. Louis, ° 

Berkeley, Cal. 
Nashville, 


an Ave. 

e456 Telegraph A 

2 elegra ve. 
Toon., 150 Fourth Ave, N. 





** The Oxford Teachers 
par excellence 


Bible is the Bible | 
of the World.” 





JUST ISSUED! 


OXFORD 


Teachers’ 


With New 20th Century Helps ar 
ranged in One Alphabetical Order. 


THE HELPS 


The Christian Advocate, Nashville, 
says: ‘‘ The helps are real helps. Un- 
like those in many of the cheap Bibles, 
they are not simply thrown together 
in hodge-podge fashion, but represent 
the freshest and ablest werk of the 
foremost modern scholars.” 








SEND POR CATALOGUE 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH 


91 and 93 Fifth Ave., New York 


Bibles and/ 
S. S. Scholars’ Bibles | 


NOW READY! 
SIX NEW EDITIONS 


OXFORD 


‘Black Faced Type 


BIBLES 


Three on Oxford White Paper. Three 

on the famous Oxford India Paper, 

Pearl 32mo. A wonderful clear 
type in a small-size book. 

Minion 16mo. Ready October 
1907. A model hand Bible. 

Brevier 16mo. Large type in 
small compass. *' A quartin 
a pint measure.” 

“The new Bible just published by 
the Oxford Press is, without doubt, 
the finest product of the kind ever 
given to the public. 
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-~Our Misunderstood Bible 


By H. CLAY TRUMBULL, D.D. 


Dr. Trumbull was frequently asked to interpret certain Scripture Passages 
He responded with his accustomed vigor and independ- 
That his interpretations were sometimes widely different 
enerally accepted did not hinder him in giving expression to 
; : is a keen awakener of thought, and many will see 
new force in Scripture passages through the reading of it. 
for this book was prepared for publication by Dr. Trumbull, but has never 
been published in book form until now. 


PRICE, ONE DOLLAR 


Send order to your bookseller, or direct to the publishers. 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY, 1031 Walnut Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The material 
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The Young People’s 
Prayer-Meeting 
By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, December 8, 1907. Lessons 
from an Old Love-Story, the Book 
of Ruth. Read in the meeting 
Ruth 2 : 10-20. 





Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


Mon.—A mother’s influence (Ruth 1 : 1-5). 

TUES.—A mother's sacrifice (Ruth 1 : 6-13). 

WED.—A daughter's unselfishness (Ruth 1: 
14722). 

THURS.—A daughter's toil (Ruth 2 : 1-9). 

ae of David (Ruth 4 : 16- 
22). 

SaT.—An —" of Christ (Matt. 1 : 1- 
16). 











HE chief lesson from the story of Ruth 
is the beauty of love, unselfish love. 
Some people say that there is no such 

thing as unselfish love, but they have never 
seen love to recognize it, or they have for- 
gotten their mothers. Love is unselfishness. 
It is leaving our own to follow and serve the 
loved one. Ruth’s story is a story of faith- 
ful, simple love. 

b 


Any one can love unselfishly. That does 
not mean that we can sit down and do noth- 
ing but think loving thoughts about others. 
We can do this for a time, or when it is be- 
yond our power to do more, but this alone 
will soon grow insipid and weakening. We 
must be doing for them, and this is always 
in our power when we are near them, and 
often when we are away from them. If we 
will train ourselves ever to be asking, ‘* What 
can I do for them ?’’ not ‘* What would I 
like to do now?’’ we would soon find that 
what we like to do is something for those we 
love. Try it for one day. Begin the day 
with a thought and a loving act for some one 
else. Keep it up all day. Close the day 
with such a thought and act, See what a 
difference it makes. 


% 


Another lesson which is close to this is 
simple human kindness. The world is very 
full of roughness and badtemper. We com- 
plain all through the day. In our homes the 
servants or some members of the family make 
a mistake, and we reprimand them often 
angrily. Life becomes a harsh and suspi- 
cious thing. How different it would all be 
if we were simply kind. Just to be kind is 
one of the hardest things in the world when 
we have grown accustomed to be selfish and 
rude, and it is one of the easiest and most 
comfortable things when we have learned to 
love and to be unselfish, 


x 


‘*T think you aré mean,’’ said one child 
as she arose in the morning. ‘* You’re 
mean yourself,’’ replied the other, as they 
quarreled over their plans for the day. Ugly 
voices matched the ugly thoughts and feel- 
ings. It was kept up until breakfast. The 
whole household was infected by it, and the 
poison of the simple unkindness with which 
the day began ran through the whole day. 
The Book of Ruth is a picture of loving gen- 
tleness and common kindness in the affairs 
of every day. 

bf 


And the whole story shows how sweet and 
blessed a thing life can be when men and 
women and boys and girls love one another 
and are kind. We do need changes of laws 
and institutions, but we need even more 
changes of hearts. The world will be more 
like heaven, not when we get society reor- 
ganized, but when we become changed and 
are like Christ. 

< 


© There is room for improvement in each 
one of us. -We can each one become more 
simple and kind, can guard our speech so as 
to say nothing harsh or bitter, so as to be 
sure to say what is generous and good, and 
we can, with Christ’s help, begin now to love 
unselfishly and be kind. 
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“Pell’s Notes always goes 
to the bottom of the matter.” 

It has its own way of getting 
there, but it never fails to arrive. 

If you want tobe sure that 
you have not missed the main 
point in your Sunday-school 
lesson, but have gotten at the 
heart of things, use 


PELL’ 
NOTES 


Let us send you a sample. 
ROBERT HARDING CO., Richmond, Va. 


All the world’s books and Sunday-school supplies 
in addition to our own. 


PELOUBETS 


ieemdienanmembateu 
tional Sunday School Lessons for 1908. 
No other publication begins to furnish the 
oo ee canes cleat 


insp lormation 
in Select Notes. 
A new feature of tnus year’s volume is the use 


of a large number of suggestive questions with 
answers, interwoven into the explanatory material, 











aes Sana eennS 


Price, in cloth, postpaid, 61.25 
Sold by all booksellers 


W. A. WILDE COMPANY 
Boston and Chicago 








OXFORD MAPS 


By Prof. H. S. OSBORN, LL.D. 


The maps of PALESTINE and of EGYPT and 
SINAI are necessary for the current Sunday-school 
lessons. These, with our maps of WESTERN ASIA 
and ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS, will cover all biblical 
geography. ‘These maps are kept up to the most re- 
cent discoveries, and are accepted authority among 
students. Special terms for the maps as a set. 


OXFORD MAP PUBLISHERS, OXFORD, OHIO. 
The Attractions of the Cross 


IN ALL THE WORLD. 
Six illustrated lectures for 
$11, presented by yourself, 
Home and Foreign Missions. 
How Pastors, Churches and 
Sunday-schools may secure and 
easily pay for high-grade stere- 
opticons and motion picture 
machines. ‘‘Open Door” 200-page catalog free. 

Lantern Slide and Lecture Bureau, 
869 Y. M. C. A. Building, Chicago, Iilinois. 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


Made of several materials. Write 
for particulars. Ask for catalogue 
No.z21. George H. ringer, 
Manager, 258 and_260 Washing- 
ton Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE, GERUINE MEREELY BELLS 


‘The most perfect, highest ciass bells in the world. 























Meneely & Co.. Waterviiet. West Troy P. U.. N. ¥. 








Holman Bibles 


Always insist on getting Holman 
edition. Best at Any Price. 
AskK YouR. BOOKSELLER. 


Holman Bibles 


IF YOU ARE PARTICULAR 


about the fine points of a Bible, get a Holmas 
Edition. ASK YOUR BOOKSELLER. 
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Why Not Give Him 
A Trip to Palestine 


—that devoted pastor or superintendent of yours, and. let him 
realize this winter his dream of perhaps many years? 










The expense needn't stand in the way for a moment. 
The Sunday School Times will give a round-trip ticket, under a 
plan which will be described in full upor request. ‘There isn’t 
any money cost to you at all for that ticket, nor to the one to 
whom you give the trip. 


At least ask about it. That will cost you just one postal- 
card. And that one inquiry may result in the honoring of a 
leader in a way he can never forget—in a way that will help 
every one connected with the plan, directly or indirectly. 


‘There is nothing like a Palestine trp to equip..a. Christian 
















Bible and the land of the Bible. When a pastor or superin- 
tendent has been to Palestine the school and ‘the congregation are 
the gainers in innumerable ways. 


And what is this particular tip? A seventy-day tour, leaving 
New York on February 6, 1908, under the direction of Clark’s 
Tours—the same management that conducted the great pilgrimage 
of 800 Sunday-school workers to Jerusalem in 1904, and the 


two shiploads of delegates to the World’s Fifth Sunday-school 
Convention in Rome last spring. 


The ship is the splendid “Arabic” of the White Star Line, 
especially chartered for this cruise—nicknamed the “‘ Express Train,” 


because of her habit of punctuality on long cruises. “No over- 
crowding of passengers’’ is the rule on the “Arabic” cruises. 


The plan is not only for your pastor or superintendent, but for 


yourself, if you wish to take the trip. A postal-card imquiry will 
bring you full particulars. But prompt action is absolutely necessary. 

























The Sunday School Times Company, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Worker Who “Retired” 
By the late Teunis S. Hamlin, D.D. 


ALPH WELLS, who died at Wash- 
ington, D. C.,on March 15, 1907, in 
the eighty-second year of his age, 

was in many respects one of the most 
remarkable men of his day. 

Tall, slender, sinewy, with a flashing, 
penetrating, kindly eye, a ringing voice, 
an alert, nervous, restless manner, he 
produced an impression of overflowing, 


exhaustless vitality. His whole being 


was electric with power. 
And to a singular degree this abound- 


| ing vitality, with its remarkable capacity 


for labor and endurance, was devoted to 
the Saviour. At forty, after a brilliantl 
successful career as a banker in Wall 
Street, he concluded that he had mone 
enough; and he devoted himself 
solely to Christian service. An elder 
in the Washington Square Reformed 
(Dutch) Church, and later in the Fourth 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, he. was 
the earnest, friend of Drs..Hutton and 
Crosby, and their trusted counsellor. 
Grace mission, long the model Sunday- 
school of America, was his center of 
work for many years, but by no means 
his circumference. He maintained a 
regular meeting of the large and very 
useful ‘‘ Superintendents’ Union,” was 
a favorite and always effective speaker 
at state and other Sunday-school con- 
ventions, and was indefatigable in vis- 
iting and other personal Christian work. 
In this latter form of service he was 
remarkably successful. He had the rare 
talent of introducing the subject of per- 
sonal religion without seeming to force it, 
and without giving offense. 

Comirg to Washington some ten years 
ago, he identified himself with the reli- 
gious life of the city. He had a large 
class of young women in the ‘‘Covenant” 
Sunday-school, led a teachers’ prayer- 
meeting each Lord’s day morning, was 
at some mission Sunday-school each 
afternoon, at a city mission each eve- 
ning, and every night of the week at 
some religious service. His days were 
devoted to visiting the sick and poor, 
getting employment for the unfortunate 
and encouraging the desponding. He 
spent his summers for many years at 

ork- Harbor, Maine, where he main- 
tained a Sunday-school and a mid-week 
service, and did very effective lay 
preaching. 

Mr. Wells’ knowledge of the Bible was 
very wide. He had the faculty of find- 
ing fresh inspiration in the most famil- 
iar texts and promises. Two days before 
his death, in a delightful interview, he 
told of his recént re-study of Jacob’s 
character, and discoursed upon it with 
all the enthusiasm which in most men 
only novelty can arouse. 

e was eminently a man of prayer. 
Those who have heard him lead public 
devotions cannot lose the impression of 
his access to God and his childlike faith. 

Scarcely any comment could better 
depict the character of this godly, conse- 
crated man, than his own words the day 
before his death, uttered with perfect 
simplicity and deepest feeling: ‘‘ Even 
here in the hospital I find that I can tell 
people of Jesus, and I had far rather do 
that than to live.” 


Wasuineoton, D.C. 
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“Missions. | 





Difficulties of Sunday-School 
Work in France 

» There are iw France.two.kinds of Sunday*. 
schools, .the yb serge 1 _schogl, which, 
is composed mainly of well-to-do Protestant 
children; and the mission school, for the 
poor children of Catholic or infidel parents, 
which is held in the mission hall, the mission 
boat or van, or in the workman’s kitchen. 
The Sunday sessions are supplemented by a 
session on Thursday, the school holiday, 
when manual labor, needle work, and games 
are given place, in addition to Bible study. 

There are many difficulties’in the way for 
these Sunday-schools, Accommodations are 
few, and supplies are inadequate. I have 
never seen a hall specially built for Sunday- 
school purposes. There are no partitions, 
no desks, no semicircular arrangments for 
classes, The attention of the children, sitting 
at the extremities of the long, hard benches, 
is not easily captured by the teacher, who 
must sit crooked and strain her neck to 
reach all her pupils. Often there is not room 
to form classes at all, There are no pianos, 
and seldom is there a blackboard, a map, or 
a library. Leaflets are usually given to the 
pupils every Sunday, but there are few 
colored pictures. 

There is not much attempt at organization, 
either within the school, or in the field. 
Competent laymen are so scarce that the 
pastor has generally to act as superintendent, 
and it is difficult to find well qualified teach- 
ers. The pastor must try to make up for the 
inferiority of the teaching by summing up the 
lesson during the closing exercises. ere 
are no standards, and no county and state 
committees. The great distances that often 
separate Protestant churches render all 
organization difficult. 

One of the greatest difficulties, however, is 
the fact that the children of France must 
work hard all the week. Intellect is fully | 
developed, but soul and body receive little 
attention, The long school hours are fol- 
lowed by hours of preparation at home. 
Rising early and going to bed late, the 
children have special lessons to prepare on 
Sundays, and give up most of the day to 
study. At the age of twelve the working 
class children pass a state examination which 
even in other countries, children of fifteen 
would find hard. Then they leave school 
and enter the workshop, where they spend 
twelve hours at work each day. 


The upper class children are hardly better |,' 


off. They have few real games. Except 
for the summer holidays and a few days at 
Christmas and Easter, school work is not in- 
terrupted until at last the break comes, or 
the young man finds in license the pleasure 
of which he has been deprived in childhood. 

Then there are many beasts of prey that 
watch out for the children of France, seize 
upon them, and too often hold them in their 
clutches until all Christian teaching is swept 
out of their memory. (Of these, infidelity is 
perhaps tne most pernicious because the 
most subtle. Children breathe it and absorb 
it unconsciously. It is instilled in their 
minds in the home, on the streets, in the 
workshop ; later in all the clubs and soci- 
eties, Infidelity is intolerant. The man be- 
longing to a workmen’s union will not allow 
his wife to go to mass or meeting, nor his 
children to Sunday-school. The day school 
evén helps on this work of destruction, The 
name of God has been suppressed in all 
school-books. 

Another fiend which awaits our children is 
immorality, The older school-boys and 
students are generally supposed to find their 
enjoyment in wrong-doing, and the working- 
class girl who earns only from twenty-five to 
forty cents a day is enticed to find some other 
way of livelihood. In the numerous saloons 
the. working boy is offered the maximum of 
opportunity and attraction. He has been 
accustomed since his earliest age to drink 
freely wine or beer, and the habit of drinking 
whiskey, absinthe, and other liquors soon 
takes hold on him. He goes to some dis- 
tant town where for two years he leads the 
soldier’s life. If he comes safely out of this 
furnace, he is a hero indeed,—one who under 
the worst surroundings has firmly stood for 
virtue and for God. Such men are the pride 
and reward of the teacher and the Sunday- 
school, but their number is small. 

More Sunday - schools, better Sunday- 


schools, seems to me to be the solution to the- 
great problems that confront us, Is it 
sumptuous to hope that America, i 
owes so much to the French Huguenots of 
old, may be moved to help save the children 
of France? I have the greatest sympathy 
for missions to the heathen, but I do not 
think they should entirely monopolize the 
interests of Sunday-school scholars. Could 
not a yearly offering be taken up for Sunday- 
}school work in European countries? © °° 

But even if an offering cannot now be 
taken, there are other ways of helping. The 
large picture-rolls, discarded after use in 
American primary classes, would be a de- 
light to teachers, and give joy to manya 
French child who has never seen a good 
Bible picture. Other supplies would be 
welcome.—M/i/e, Merle d’ Aubigne, Paris, 
France, 

Mlle. d’ Aubigne will gladly give further 
information to inquirers, She may be ad- 
dressed, until January I, 1908, at 1620 
Locust Street, Philadelphia. —THE EpiTor.] 


% 


The “Times” for Missionaries 


Some of the readers of The Sunday School 
Times who have themselves been helped by 
this paper are availing themselves of the op- 
portunity to send it regularly to missionaries. 
‘* The paper has been so wonderfully helpful 
to me that I want to share it with others,’’ 
is the messag2 of one. ‘‘ The paper is worth 
much to me,’’ is the reason given by another 
for her desire to send to eight missionaries. 
‘*I can readily imagine what a help the 
Times will be to each faithful worker,’’ 
writes a subscriber who pays for five copies. 
** We would like to get the Times in the 
hands of some missionaries who have not 
had the great benefit we have had in reading 
the helpful articles in it. We cannot get 
along without it ourselves, and we wish to 

it on to others that they may be blessed 
and instructed as we have been,’’ is the mes- 
sage that accompanies an order for two 
copies. 

A native minister in Turkey, who has been 
receiving the paper regularly through the 
kindness of American friends, writes: ‘1 
cannot tell the benefit which I have drawn 
from the Times, my most helpful companion 
in my Sunday-school lessons. It has-been 
very encouraging in building up character. 
It would be a great loss to me to be with- 
out it.’’ 

Subscribers who desire to send the paper 
to missionaries may ‘do so at the subscription 
rate of $1.52 (this includes postage) ; five or 
more copies at the foreign club’rate of $1.27 
each. The missionaries who are to receive 


the paper may be chosen by the giver, or 
they will be selected by the publishers from the 
fields supported by the different churches. 
In the latter case, the names of those selected 
will be sent to donors if request is made, 








Cleared Away 


Proper Food Put the Troubles Away 


Our own troubles alvays seem more 
severe than any others. But when a 
man is unable to eat even a light break- 
fast, for years, without severe distress, 
he has trouble enough. 

It is small wonder he likes to tell of 
food which cleared away the troubles. 

sas. — of the opportunity to tell 
of the g Grape-Nuts cs done for me,” 
writes a N. H. man. ‘ For many years 
I was unable to eat even a light break- 
fast without great suffering. 

“‘After eating I would suddenly be 
seized with a terrible attack of colic and 
vomiting. This would be followed by 
headache and misery that would some- 
times last a week or two, leaving me so 
weak I could hardly sit up or walk. 

‘Since I began to eat Grape-Nuts I 
have been free from the old troubles. 
I usually eat Grape-Nuts one or more 
times a day, taking it at the beginning 
of the meal. Now! can eat almost any- 
thing I want without trouble. 

‘“* When I began to use Grape-Nuts I 
was way under my usual weight, now I 
weigh 30 pounds more than I ever 
weighed in my life, and I am glad to 
Speak of the food that has worked the 
change.” 

Naine given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the little booklet, 





“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
«“ There’s a reason.” 
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If you want a stove or range of any kind for any purpose, let us send 


hom 
A Kalaraazoo— 
Direct to You 
Soccer und eiadiemente psoas. You ran no ec Decaeo we bay ine'ereten aa SA ‘Sen on 
So Bays Meee at 
steel of the highest grade, by the m w en, in one © most m pest 
Seulpped ions Easterns ast gat carmeany Sook SHtNCSeS Jubsies Yon suanet PTL beter no at 
' not :easonable 


ou ° not save all the dealers’ profit! 
that you san enve money by buying direct from our factory 

















with others—and save ey. Pp 

and of all kinds for all domestic pu ome, sobool. 
church, halls, lodge rooms, etc. Hotel ranges for restaurants, ing 
hou clubs ‘and camps, Gas stoves and ranges for cooking and heating 
DLD AT ACTUAL FACTORY PRICES. 

Kalamazoo Stove Gompan),, Manufacturers, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


All Kalamazoo cook stoves and are equipped with patent oven 
thermometer which saves fuel and makes beking and roncting easy. 













Pleasant 
Sunday Afternoons 
for the Children 


Compiled by JOHN T. FARIS, 
Managing Editor of The Sunday School Times 


For parents who seek helpful occupations for the 
children during the free hours of Sunday. <A 
veritable mine of suggestive material, including 
lists of books and games, the cream of 268 manu- 
scripts on the subject, submitted by parents in many 
lands. Price, 50 cents net, postpaid 


Order from your bookseller, or direct from the’ publishers, 
The Sunday School Times Company, i031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 














Classified Advertising 





Standard Songs 


Patents 
ATENTS obtained and trade marks registered, A 
The Best Yet P plications carefully drawn. Moderate char 4 


Our booklet ‘Concerning Patents”’ mailed free. 
Calver & Calver, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 
(Formerly Examiners U.S. Patent Office.) 


The old hymns of the church. The best selec- 
tions of the Modern Hymn Writers. 


A choice list for the Primary Department of the 
Sunday-School. 





Amusements 


A Book For All Services 10 MAGIC TRICKS, 10 cents, with rings, coins, 


ribbons, etc., explained so any one can do 





Music Epit10n Onty. 
Cicth binding. oe aes 
An ideal bok at a low price. 


em. Catalog included, Utto Magic Co., 272 W. 
39th Street, New York. ; j 


Agents Wanted 
ONWARD PRESS AGENTS. —$300 every month selling our wonderful 


seven-piece Kitchen Set. Send for sworn state- 
Richmond, Va. Texarkana, Texas ‘ofit. Exclusive territory. Outfit 


ment of $12 daily pr: 
free. S. Thomas Mig. Co., 185 D. St., Dayton, O. 


bY IOULLUHL ELTA Be Say hn Tes 


saver, maker, All easy, rules sent. Write 
factory for catalog, type, paper, etc, 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, n. 


OLY LAND—E and muchofEurope. Febru- 
ary to May. xoth Oriental tour. Finea d 
fons. $560 to $630. Rev. Ray Allen, Rochester, N.Y. 


Price, 20c. 





























Philadelphia, November 23, 1907 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“* second-class matter.” 











Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times is published 
weekly at the following rates, for either old or 
new subscribers. These rates include postage: 

Five or more copies, either to 
75 cts. separate addresses or in a pack- 
age to one address, 75 cents each, per year. 
One copy, or any number of 
$1 00 copies en than x $1.00 each, 
per year. One copy, five years, $4.00. 
Commended for To Canada, on account of extra postage, 
Constipation. The | the above rates become $1 and $1.50 respect- 
ideal morning laxative. ively, for yearly subscriptions. 


WA DD Good for children, too.| Free Copies 9 {e5, tory addi 


tional will be allowed 
50 cents and $1.00, for every ten copies paid for in a club at the 


at druggists or by mail. | 75 cent rate, 
THE TARRANT CO. | THE SunpDay ScHoot TimEs Co., Publishers, 
44 Hudson St., NewYork. 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 
Get ‘* improved,’’ no tacks required 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 
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Regular Incomes 


From New York Real Estate 


The New York Realty Owners Com- 
pany has paid regular incomes to hun- 
dreds of individv als for over twelve years. 

Rents and profits from sales have pro- 
duced cash dividends ; increased values 
of properties have given greater worth to | 
the Shares of the Company, showing 
business profits equal to 12% or more 
annually. Over 13,000 ‘checks repre- 
senting nearly a million dollars (#1, 000, - 
ooo) paid for interest and dividends, 
with accumulated assets of over $2,000, - 
ooo, are the results*of this business. 
may share in this business and receive 


6 Per Cent. Guaranteed 


on sums of from $100 to $10,000 with 


absolute security--greater far than the | 


ordinary mortgage—or you can secure 
the full business profits derived from the 
business of holding real estate like the 
Astor family. HUNDREDS of satisfied | 
shareowners are the Company's best 
endorsers. Let us show you what they 
say. Write for booklet T. 


New York Realty Owners Co. 
489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








A Savings 
Account 


Bearing 


6 Per Cent 
Interest and absolutely 


secured by first mortgages on improved 
real estate deposited in trust with one of 
the strongest trust companies in Balti- 
more, is*surely an ideal investment. 
Money. to bear this rate mist be left on 
Certificate of Deposit for two years, but 
‘it is absolutely secured and the interest 
is paid by check every six months. 


On deposits subject to withdrawal 
at any time 5 per cent is paid. 


Write for the 6 per cent booklet. It tells 
the whole story. 

Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co. 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 





Off the Rocks 


By WILFRED T. GRENFELL 


Superintendent Roval National Mission 
to Deep Sea Fishermen. With an 








Introduction by Heury van Dyke 
in which he says, ‘' This is the real thing."' 


The quiet manner in which these tales of 
the deep sea fisher-folk of Labrador are 
told cannot obscure the thrilling circum- 
stances surrounding the author's self-sac- 
rificing and heroic missionary efforts. 
‘Twelve illustrations of Labrador life. 


$1.00, POSTPAID. 
Get it from your bookseller, 

from the publishers. 
' THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES CO., 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


or direct 





You | 

















BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES 


Give immediate relief in cases of Hoarse- 
ness, Coughs, Sore Throat, Bronchitis, 
and Asthma. Fifty years reputation as 
an article of superior merit, free from 
5 anything harmful. 
oes, Sold er A or sent postpaid on 
BRONCHIAL oe —" 25 cents, 50 cents, and 
Zeng JOHN I. BROWN & SON, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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Adopting a Sunday-school 
The Christmas entertainment had been 


poorer than usual, so my class of béys thought. 
The candy was cheap and hard, and the dec- 


lamations and songs were old. Discontent | 


| and envy were written on every face. 

Before the boys went home I told them 

| that I had something to tell them next Sun- 
day. It was to be a secret and something 
| that they would like to hear about.. 

Curiosity, if nothing more, brought out 
every boy the next Sunday morning. After 
| going over the lesson as rapidly as possible, 
| I asked how many in the class would like to 
adopt a Sunday-school. 
|  ** What do you mean? ’’ 
| T then told them of the needs of a strug- 
gling Sunday-school in a pioneer neighbor- 
hood, ‘The school was made up almost en- 
tirely of Scandinavians and Swedes. * They 
| were struggling to pay for the small church 

| building, and had no money for Sunday- 

school papers or other supplies, I asked the 

class if they would like to earn some money 

and give them a real Christmas surprise next 
| Christmas, instead of having a tree of our 

own. One boy voiced the sentiment of the 
| class when he exclaimed : 

‘* Well, but how are we to ever earn the 
money ?’’ 

**Come to my house next Saturday after- 
noon, and I will tell you,’’ I answered. 

At the appointed time the boys came, and, 
after eating, they went home, each one carry- 
ing a slip of paper. This is what the slips 

| contained : 

‘*1, John Yost. You can earn money by 
| raising early radishes and lettuce, and selling 
| to your neighbors, I will furnish the seed.’’ 

‘*2. Albert Stratton. You can earn your 
money by raising sweet-péa seed. I will sell 
all the good seed that you’ can_raise.”’ 

**3. Joseph Strong..;, You can earn money 
by raising white onions in that piece of waste 
ground in your garden. I will furnish sets.’’ 

‘*4. George Hillock, You can earn your 
money by carrying milk for Mrs. Grose. She 
will pay you a penny a day for each customer.’ 

‘*5. Frank Welch. You can earn your 
money by delivering cakes and pies for Mrs. 
Addison. She will pay well if you are care- 
ful and can be depended upon.”’ 

**6. Horace Green. You can earn money 
| by going about town and selling some of the 

plums and apples that always go to waste in 
| your orchard.”’ 
**7, Jacob Stoner. I will come out to- 
morrow to see your mother, and then I can 
tell you how you can earn your money.”’ 
Jacob Stoner was the puzzle. I could not 











think of one thing that he could do, that he | 
did not already do to help eke out the scanty | 


| support.of his mother and himself. 

Sunday afternoon I walked out to the 
| Stoner place on the edge of town. 
| mother came to tLe door in answer to my rap. 


Jacob’s | 


| After some conversation, I asked Jacob to | : 
| the parts to the different classes, and to rece 


| take me to see his chickens, On our way to 


the chicken yard we passed a long row of | 


| sage, so Jacob said in reply to my question : 


‘*Mother says she is going to have it | 


dug up. We never use it for anything but 
sausage meat,’’ 

** Sage, blessed sage !’’ I whispered to my- 
self. ‘This then was the answer to my puzzle. 
Before leaving I made out this slip : 

‘*7, Jacob Stoner. 
money by picking and drying sage. 
sell all that you can prepare.’’ 

That was a busy summer. The boys could 
hardly wait for spring to open, so anxious 
were they to begin operations. True, their 
enthusiasm had to be stimulated a good many 
times, but long before Christmas the money 
that came to me from these boys amazed me. 
For I was the banker, and each boy had a 
little book with each deposit noted. Jacob 
Stoner, the boy who had puzzled me more 
than any one else, earned the most money, 
all made from the sale of dried sage. For 


I will 


some time after this he was called ‘‘ Sage | pital. 


Stoner,’’ but he was so happy that he did 
not mind it a bit. 

What a pleasure it was to decide on the 
things for our ‘‘ adopted Sunday-school ’”’ 
only those seven boys and their teacher. can 
ever experience. 

A month before Christmas a large box and 
| a barrel were sent by freight. The box was 


| 


For a “Giving” Christmas 





filled with all the things that make a boy or 
girl happy. The barrel was sent as a free- 
will offering by the parents of the boys. 
They had imbibed some of their children’s 
enthusiasm, and wanted to do something. 

It was the night before Christmas, and our 


| Sunday-school was having its usual Christ- 


mas treat, The boys did not expect to re- 
ceive anything, but nevertheless there was 
just a shadow of disappointment on their 
faces as the superintendent said : 

‘* We now come to the last number on our 
program, It isa letter from an ‘‘ Adopted 
Sunday-school.’’ The superintendent read 
the following letter : 


LAWTON, MICH. 
December 20, 1904. 
DEAR MIss BANKS : 

We asa Sunday-school want to a 
you and John Yost, Albert Stratton, 
Strong, George Hillock, Frank Welsh, aos 
Green, and Jacob Stoner for the beautiful 
Christmas you gave us. The crops had been 
so poor that we had almost decided that we 
would have to close the school for the winter, 
coal was so dear. We have preaching only 
once a month, so young and old go to Sunday- 
school. When your box came a few days be- 
fore Christmas it seemed to put new life into 
us. The song-books and papers were a great 
treat. The hooks will be taken out by the 
families to read, and will form a sort of circue 
lating library. Christmas night we had a son; 
service, and then a Christmas tree filled wit 
your gifts. The tree was cottonwood, but that 
made little difference to the happy school. 
The note telling how the boys made the money 
to buy these gifts was read, and already our 
boys and ge are planning to try to do some- 
thing for themselves next year. The clothing 
was thankfully received. A little bird must 
have told’ you the needs of the whole school. 
Hans Ingebretson and Karl Inwuldson can now 
goto school. The shoes fit perfectly. _We are 
very proud to be adopted by Miss Banks’ 
class, and hope that we may yet be an honor to 
them. Yours truly, 

OLE OLSEN, Secretary. 


After the letter was read: the school gave 
three cheers for Miss Banks and _ her class. 
— Belle C. Estes, Ann Arbor, Mich, 


“ 
An Effective Program 


Our committee on Christmas celebration 
felt that a change was needed. The stereo- 
typed exercises of songs, recitations, short ad- 
dress by pastor or superintendent, and the dis- 
tribution of gifts to the school, had failed to 
arouse the interest of pupils and teachers, 
The Sunday School Times’ article on ‘‘ The 
New Kind of Christmas Anniversary ’’ was 
read and discussed. The committee thought 
it was a good thing, but, ‘‘ Can we get up a 
service on that plan?’’ was the doubtful 
question. It was decided to try. 

Three committees ot three members each 
were appointed. The first was to select an 
institution 0° persons to receive our gifts, 
The second was to arrange the service, ass'gn 


ommend the nature of the gifts desired. The 
third was to decorate the church. 

There were difficulties. The superintend | ARAL SAU 
ent of the primary department was sick 


| when the children should have been drilled ; 


her assistant was also kept at home by sick- 
ness in her family ; teachers in the interme- 


| diate grade who were clerks in stores were 


You can earn your | 


too busy to train their classes; and the 


| decorating committee, which had planned an 
| excursion to the mountains five miles distant 


to secure evergreens, was prevented by the 
heavy snows. But substitutes and assistants 
were secured. The decorating committee 
procured material in spite of the storms, and 
the church was never more beautiful. 

The service was prepared with two ideas 
constantly in view,—the celebration of the 
birth of Christ, and the joy of giving to 
others. Everything with no bearing on 


| these thoughts was excluded. 


| 





The gifts were to-go to. a nursery and hos- 
The classes were assigned their offer- 
ings. As far as possible the gifts and exer- 
cises of each class were kept secret from the 
others until the evening of the service, 
When the Sunday-school marched in proces- 
sion from the Sunday-scheol roems into.the 
church, the classes had been. assigned their 
places, and the pupils. were so arranged that 
( Continued on next page, second column) 
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"S BUTCHER 
SPOTLESS. 





This is the Butcher of Spotiess Town, 
His tools are bright as his renown. 

To leave them stained were indiscreet, 
For folks would then abstain from meat, 
And so he brightens his trade you know, 
By polishing with SAPOLIO. 


There is no appetizer like cleanly 
surroundin hat is why the } er 
cher keeps is tools and every part of 
his shop spick and span. It’s as true 
of the home: shining cooking utensils 
and table furniture give a relish to the 
plainest meal, and a cake of 


SAPOLIO 


in plain sight guarantees that every 
thing about the kitchen will be clean 
as @ new penny. 


OUR CATALOG 
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CWHORG | @5 01 UUeALS 


Sunday-school Christmas entertainment. Send for it! 
We invented the Chimney Brick Boxes! We make a 
—: Shewevers Agperatas which sells for $1.75 post- 
a We sell Brick Fireplace Paper, 70 cents. rene 

‘aper, 60 cents. Sleigh Beils for signaling Santa’s ap- 
ach, 35 cents dozen. les Cabins, $2.00. Fairy 
ae and Crowns, Animal Masks. ta Masks at 

25 cents and 95 cents. Santa’s Wigs rome Whiskers, 

00, $1.75, and $2.50 per set, etc. 
wt P. B.Myers, Inventors, 407 Broome St.,N.Y. 
and the Choir. 


CUUSTYAS Se sree 


stpai 
da. Enclose lvc for ee ° samples incl. aboves 


red, Music by 
wo ite Sod ent cantatas for the 8. 8. eney 
fon if not satisfied. Catalogue describing 18 Xmas 
cantatas for the 8.8. and choir; also a 16 page pamphlet 
ofS en is of choir music EE for the ooking. 
0 for Nov. contains 
— ~~, . ete. 10c; 2 per doz. 
¥ P. ROSCHR our “4 ay raisers’* for church epeets. 
GEO. | . 


00, { Fricege. tae N. William se. 
NEW CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


Two beautiful services Le R. Frank Lehman and 
August Krapf; brilliant, melodious, not —. Send 
5 pwd for four samples’ inclu =e two of 1906. 

w Christmas Ant’ lor choirs, or iene 








Krapt; ™ Angels From ” e Realms Of Glory’; 
strong, and ¢' omg ot ric cents. 

A new n boo! Sunday-Schools will be 
ready early ag 1908. .or particulars; also direc- 


tions “‘ How to form a Se day-School Orchestra.” 


R. Frank Lehman, 1308 Arch St., Philadelphia 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


—cost, one cent or many—UNIT EMS. 250 selec- 
tions, each on a loose leaf, rath ee to admit of bind- 
ing. Send dime for Christmas Collection, Cover and 
Catalog. THE UNIT PRESS, Fitchburg, Mass. 


12 Christmas Services 


all different, mailed once only for ro cents, if name 
of non upentendent and Sunday-school is given. 
B. CO., 150 D Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


” ‘When answering ‘advertisements, 











* mention The Sunday School Times 
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LESSON. FOR DECEMBER 8 (Ruth 1 : 14-22) 


BENSDORPS 
Tie eles). 
The Cocoa ot ie 


Purity, Quality, Economy. 
Its Double Strength 


saves 
you 


your 
cocoa. 


Look for the Yellow Wrapper. 


§.L. BARTLETT (0.,Importers, 














CHRISTMAS SERVICES 


BELLS OF BETHLEHEM. 

FOLLOWING THE STAR. a of four, 

waaons CELESTIAL. tpelve-comtev 7a 
FiRiA's Peet BI Cana or yoneh 

A’S - Cantata 

PANBobp and go imevery lac) Pris ascents Send 
gpa ag 

HERD KING. Cantata for Choirs: 


recent years. Price, so cents, less dis- 


samp 
ney CHRISTMAS ANTHEMS : Samples Tepe te | classmates to her assistance. 


, Choirmasters. For ear tore 3 oe Aue ‘St 
ja. 18- 0 rc > 
HALL-MAGK CO. }NewVork: 150 Fisch A ye. 








Xmas Candy Boxes 
Beautiful Xmas Cards 
Exquisite Fancy Calendars 


Our 120-page Holiday Catalogue gives illustrations 
and descriptions of our enormous stock of Holiday 
Supplies, Bibles, Rewards, Supplies for the Sun- 
day-school, etc. free for the asking. 

SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE TO. 
DAY,—WHILE YOU THINK OF IT. 


MacCalla & Co., Inc., 


249 Dock Street, = = Philadelphia, Pa. 


An Effective Progtam 
(Centinued from preceding page) 


at the given signal they could rise and march 
in order to the music to the platform to per- 
form their parts. 

Four songs by the entire school were in- 
ter:persed through the program. There was 
a Scripture lesson, a prayer, and a five-min- 
utes’ address, 

The primary department brought as their 
offering toys, games, and children’s books. 
Five little girls, dressed as fairies and holding 
wands in their hands, recited five short verses 
on ‘‘ Playing Fairies Who Give to Others.’’ 
Then the whole primary departrient marched 
to the platform carrying their gifts, which they 
held in their hands while they sang a carol. 
After the song three boys stepped to the 
front of the class, and each in behalf of the 
class gave a short recitation. The first 
wished the rich a merry Christmas, the sec- 
ond the poor a merry Christmas, the third 
everybody a merry Christmas. The class 
then returned to their seats, depositing on a 
table as they went their offering. 

The junior grade brought jellies, preserves, 
and butters. After the entire class was on 
the platform, one of their number recited 
these lines, written by a teacher in the school : 


When you give, said our Master of old, 
To these, my children, I love, 

You have given in truth to me, 
Though I seem in heaven above. 


Just look at our Christmas greetings* 

‘To the orphan, the sick, and ihe poor. 
What joy will enter their hearts 

When these come in through the door ! 


These jellies and butters and jams, 
These pickles and spices and plums, 

Will last them for weeks and months, 
‘To eat with their bread and buns. 


Don't you think they will like these presents ? 
Won't they shout and sing in their glee ? 

Was there ever for them such a Christmas, 
With these stacked up by their tree ? 


More blessed to give than receive, 
A lesson we now know true ; 

We have tried it to-night in practise, 
We commend the lesson to you. 


Then the class sang as their Christmas 
song, ‘‘ The Three Wise Men.’’ ‘The gifts 

















What Shall 
a Young Girl 
Read ? 


Margaret E. Sangster 


A wholesome guide for 
the girl who is just begin- 
ning to form her book- 
friendships. It is full of 
sugzestiors for a girl's read- 
ing along several lines— 
fiction, biography, history, 
and books of a devotional 
character. 


50 cents, postpaid 


The Sunday School Times Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
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were held during the exercises. One little 
girl had a crock of apple butter so large as 
to make her almost stagger ; another had so 
many glasses of jelly that she had to call her 


Three classes of girls of the intermediate 
grade, dressed in white, rendered an exer- 
cise like the one given in the Times of 
November 5, 1904, for ‘* Maidens of Spotless 


*Here hold up their gifts. 











School ‘Weichors 
Also Have Things to Learn 


‘*For many years I have used coffee 
and refused to be convinced of its bad 
effect upon the human system,” writes 
a veteran school teacher. 


up my much loved work in the public 
schools after years of continuous labor. 


chronic coffee poisoniag. 


top of my head and various parts of my 
body, twitching of my limbs, shaking of 
my head, and at times after exertion, a 
general ‘‘gone”’ feeling with a toper’s 
desire for very strong coffee. I wasa 
nervous wreck for years. 

‘‘A short time ago friends came to 
visit us and they brought a package of 
Postum with them, and teed Se to try 
it. I was prejudiced because some years 
ago I had drunk a cup of weak, tasteless 
stuff called: Postum which I did not like 
at all. 

‘This time, however, my friend made 
the Postum according to directions on 
the package, and it won me. Suddenly 
I found myself improving in a most de- 

cirled fashion. 

‘‘ The odor of boiling coffee no longer 
tempts me. I am so greatly benefited 


as I am now, I'll begin to think I have 
found the Fountain of Perpetual Youth. 
This is no fancy letter, but stubborn 
facts which I am glad to make known.” 

Name given by Postum Co.; Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read the book, ‘** The Road 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. ‘*There’s a 





Reason.” 





| 
| 
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“Ten years ago I was obliged to give | 


| 


‘The troubles were constipation, flut- | 
terings of the heart, a thumping in the 


| were interested as never before. 
by Postum that if I continue to improve | 
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Town.’’ They brought soaps, wash-rags, and 
towels ; carried brooms decorated with la 
white bows, and gave a broom-drill of eight 
figures, 

The suggestion of the Times was followed 
also for two classes of boys, who came as 
farmers, Dressed in overalls, wearing broad- 
brimmed straw hats, and with red handker- 
chiefs around their necks, radiant with smiles 
they marched to the _— bearing their 
gifts from the farm, One boy heid an enor- 
mous head of cabbage, another a long-necked 
squash, A boy, carrying a basket of beets, 
recited ; 


‘* Merry and hale and hearty lads 
Are we from country free ; 
We bring our gifts from off our farms, 
‘These gifts which here you see. 


** God gave us soil and gave us seed, 
He gave us strength to sow, 
He gave us heat from summer's sun, 
And rain to make them grow. 


‘* And more than these and greater, too, 
He gave on Christmas morn 
His Son to save this world from sin, 
Our Lord, the Christ, was born. 


** And we have heard that there are some 
Who need our help to-day, 
Who do not have the many gifts 
Which crown our own life's way. 


‘* We bring, therefore, this Christmastime 
‘These gifts from field and farm, 
And with these gifts go wishes, too, 
From hearts by love made warm." 


Fourteen young ladies brought as their 
offering dressed dolls. A girl nine years old 
represented this class, and delivered in an 
interesting manner a suitable recitation com- 
posed by a member of the school. She car- 
ried a basketful of dolls, which she displayed 
before the audience while she spoke : 


** Old Santa Claus, the people say, 
Does work with might and main, 
To make and pack with Christmas goods 
His six-horse reindeer train. 


** To him come letters every day. 
Qh my, they are so funny ! 
‘They ask for arks, and dogs and cats, 
And some do ask for money. 


‘* *My list is long,’ said Santa Claus, 
‘*Tis'growing more and more, 
And now there comes,’ and Santa smiled, 
‘A note from Baltimore.’ 


‘* * Some dolls we want all dressed and fine, 
Oh, send them, won't you, please ? 
We have no homes, no parents rich, 
‘To get us gifts and trees.’ 


‘* Then Santa said, ‘ Of course I'll send, 
But my, I cannot sew, 
I am aman, these dolls need clothes, 
To whom, then, can I go?’ 


‘* A smile came o'er his ruddy face, 
He chuckled, ‘That's first-rate ! 
I'll get a class in Sunday-school, 
A school that’s up to date.’ 


** And so this class, Miss Bush's class, 
Did dress these dolls so gay, 
And Santa Claus will stop to-night 

. To take them on his way."’ 


The remainder of the program was based 
on the article in the Times. A class of 
young ladies were dressed as Red Cross 


| nurses, and brought as their gifts Red Cross 
I had developed a well defined case of | 


and hospital supplies. Instead of bringing 
their gifts on a litter borne by two of the 
class, the aid of two small boys was enlisted, 
who carried the litter filled with extract of 
beef, prepared foods, and oiler supplies. 

A class of young men brought breakfast 
foods ; two classes of boys gave candy; two 
Bible classes and the Home Department 
brought underclothing, mittens, and stock- 
ings. A side door opened, and a four- -year- 
old Santa Claus entered, and with slow and 
stately tread ascended the rostrum and re- 
cited, so he could be heard clearly by all the 
audience, these lines from the Times : 


** The best of Christmas joys, 
Dear little girls and boys, 
To come on Christmas Day 
Is the happiness of giving 
To people who are living 
Where Santa Claus has never 
found his way."’ 


The service occupied one hour and fifteen 
minutes. The pupils, teachers, and parents 
The chil- 
dren were glad to give. The service in- 
spired the school to greater efforts and 
fidelity, brought new scholars, and inter- 
ested outsiders. A drayman who had never 
been in our church sent word that he wanted 
to haul the presents free of charge to the 
freight station. The service was practical 
and inspiring. —7he Rev. George Fulton, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 
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Social requirements and 
the obligations of the home 


will be met promptly on 
time all the 5 if you 
place gg ndence 
upon —a 


new Elgin for ns 


Illustration actual size of watch. 

Every Elgin Watch is fully guar. 
anteed ; all jewelers have them. Send 
for ‘‘ The Watch,” a story of the time 
of day. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO. | 
West ELGIN, ILL. aH 


























The Bible 
School Hymnal 


The only worthy competitor of 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL HYMNS, No. 1. 


We believe that this book more completely meets 
the needs of the Bible school than any other song 
book ever published. It contains 229 songs, cov- 
ering a wide variety of style and authors ip, and 
"meeting the special requirements of all the festival 
occasions, as well as the every-day needs of the 
modern Bible school. 
Pull Orchestration. 
Bound in an extra stron 
handsomely embossed, $30.00 per hundred. 
Also bound in board at $25.00 per hundred. 
Your school can test it for two months at our 
expense. Write for particulars, mentioning this 
paper, and we will send you a 32-page edition free. 
eturnable copy of the complete book for ex- 
amination on request. 


a — 
New Christmas Services 
* THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD. 
* THE MESSIAH. 
THE GIFT DIVINE. 
PRAISE AND ADORATION. 
* Orchestrated. 


Send 10 cents for package of samples—the above 
four and others. 


TULLAR-MEREDITH Co., 


150 Fifth Avenue 87 Washington St. 
° New York. ° Ch a, ; 


12 Instruments. 
crash finish cloth, 














MUSIC 


Ministers, Organists, and Choir Leaders who desire 
to better the musical condition in their church should 
have our year book, which fully explains our method 
of instruction without leaving home, addition the 
book contains a glossary of musical terms and half- 
tones of six great masters. ‘Send to 


JOHN A. CAMPBELL, P 
1113 ROYAL INSURANCE BLDG., CHICAGO. 


JUST PUBLISHED 


for any department of church work 


HALLOWED HYMNS 


NEW and OLD 
By I. ALLAN SANKEY, son of IRA D. SANKEY 
256 Paces. Att LarGce Type. 

Over 100 New Songs, Responsive Readings. 
$25 per 100, not prepaid. 35 cents per copy by mail. 
Returnable samples mailed to“ earnest inguirers.”” 


The Bigiow & Main Co., New York or Chicago. 
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— Morning Comfort 


crisp; fresh air—what matters it if your room does get cold—you will sleep better and .. 
feel brighter in the morning. But your room need not be'cold while dr atouch — 
of a match and the welcome heat. is radiating from the 


PERFECTION 
Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless Device) 


Pick it up and carry it to the bath-room—it’s perfectly safe—and your mcrning 
dip is glorious as in the summer. 
_- Now it’s breakfast time and your Perfection Oil Heater makes the room and 
cheerful—your breakfast is more enjoyable and you start the day without a shiver. 
The Automatic Smokeless Device prevents all smoke and smell and makes it impossible 
to turn the wick too high or too low. 


Cleaned in a minute—burns 9 hours with one filling. Finished in Nickel - 


or Japan. Every heater guaranteed. 
“ Rayo 
, fo \ latest improved central draft’ burner—gives a bright light at small 
cost. Absolutely safe. All parts. easily cleaned. Made of brass 
~ throughout and nickel plated. Suitable for library, dining-room, parlor cr bed-room. Every 
lamp warranted. If you cannot get the Rayo Lamp and Perfection Heater from your dealer, 
write to our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL. COMPANY 


(Incornorated) 











LAMP ‘2 be used in any room and is the safest and best lamp 
é for all-round household use. © It is equipped with the 
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